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DAVE'S DAUGHTER 

CHAPTER I 

THE TWO CHRISTABELS 

" A ND the wedding gown will cost ten thou. 

•**• sand dollars. My sweet land o 9 Canaan, 

Mattie, whatever do you think of that?" cried 

Miss Matie excitedly. She laid the newspaper 

on her little lap and pushed up her spectacles, 

the better to view her sister, who sat across 

the room at her work table. 

Miss Mattie was cutting Mrs. Lem Porter's 

challie wrapper. The pattern was a very scant 

one, and Mrs. Lem Porter's figure a very ample 

one. It was therefore requiring no little skill 

and ingenuity upon Miss Mattie's part to eke 

out the wrapper itself, to say nothing of the bias 

folds which Mrs. Porter had decided upon for 

trimming. The Porters were surely feeling the 

hard times. In former years Mrs. Lem would 
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have thought nothing of getting a bolt of ribbon, 
a couple of yards of lace, a bit of bright silk, 
or a card of fancy buttons to trim a wrapper; 
but she had been very particular, this time, 
about the bias folds of the material. So Miss 
Mattie was much harassed. But she was as 
eager as Miss Matie for all the details of that 
wonderful story in the paper, and she paused 
just momentarily in her delicate task of juggling 
the different pieces of the tissue paper pattern 
upon the soft lengths of the challie as it lay 
across her cutting table. 

"What's that you're telling!" she cried scep- 
tically, with her mouth dangerously full of pins. 

"It says here," repeated Miss Matie, gently 
touching the paper on her knees, "that the wed- 
ding dress will cost ten thousand dollars ." 

"I guess you mean the wedding outfit" said 
the little dressmaker, returning to the difficult 
puzzle of placing the bothersome under-arm 
pieces in unobtrusive corners where they 
wouldn't "eat up any of the goods." The Wat- 
teau plait had used up uncalculated quantities 
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of the meager whole, and poor Miss Mattie was 
rather dubious about there being anything at 
all left for the bias folds. 

Yes, it must mean the outfit," she mused, 
as she worked. "And even at that, they'll 
have a dreadful hard time spending so much 
money, though I s'pose it includes a lot of 
jewelry and fancy doodads, and her chest of 
linens, as well as clothes. But it does seem like 
a sinful amount to spend on one girl at one 
time." 

"For one dress" firmly corrected Miss Matie. 
She took up the paper again and read aloud: 
"It is rumored that orders for the trousseau are 
already being placed with the most exclusive 
makers and importers of women's apparel, 
and that the wedding gown alone will cost ten 
thousand dollars." 

Miss Matie emphasized the words trium- 
phantly. They shocked her enormously, yet she 
enjoyed seeing that they shocked her sister even 
more. She pushed up her glasses again, and 

folded her tiny thin hands on the paper in her 
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lap, awaiting Miss Mattie's opinion. For nearly 
sixty years Miss Matie had been eagerly ac- 
cepting Miss Mattie's opinions. They were 
twins, and Miss Mattie had, from the very first, 
displayed all the vigor and initiative for the two. 
The frail, undersized baby that Miss Matie had 
been at the beginning had someway never been 
able to catch up with the stronger twin, and at 
fifty-seven, Miss Matie was still smaller, weaker, 
more timid, clinging like a delicate, sweet vine 
about that sturdy little plant, Miss Mattie. 
The brisk dress-making twin had at last, 
with patient ingenuity, got every last piece of 
the rustling tissue paper pattern pinned smoothly 
upon the challie. There was even a scant unused 
half yard of material left at one end for the folds. 
Happily assured that there was enough, after all, 
and that she dared begin to cut, Miss Mattie 
was sharpening her great shears on the neck of 
the machine-oil bottle, when Miss Matie read 
out that ridiculous statement, with such evi- 
dent relish at the very stupendous absurdity 

of it. 
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Miss Mattie never pushed her glasses up, to 
converse. It took too much time. Instead, she 
ducked her small gray head, with one of her swift, 
bird-like motions, and peered over the top of her 
glasses at you. It gave her the look of a saucy 
little sparrow. She had that look now, as she 
set the oil bottle back on the window sill, ducked 
her head, and peered at excited Miss Matie. 

"That's all foolishnessr said Miss Mattie 
decidedly. 'Tve always understood that rich 
society folks like their clothes made in Prance, 
and that all the dressmakers over there are men, 
though I must say it's hard to believe that any 
real honest, sensible, able-bodied, right-minded 
man would want to spend his life dressmakin\" 
Miss Mattie heaved a tiny sigh. She had never 
found her occupation an easy or a particularly 
lucrative one. "And I s'pose society folks are 
willing and able to pay extra for the curiosity 
of having their clothes sewed by men folks. 
But you can't tell me, Mary Elizabeth Benner, 
that any dress on earth, even a French, man- 
made one, could cost any ten thousand dollars, 
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unless it was just strung from top to bottom with 
real di'monds!" 

Now mild little Miss Matie would never in the 
world have dreamed of engaging in an argument 
with her energetic and decided twin. But she 
always deemed it a rare intellectual treat to hear 
anybody else try to argue with Miss Mattie. 
She was now firmly convinced that there could 
not be an atom of truth in that ridiculous news- 
paper, yet she didn't know exactly how Miss 
Mattie would get around it. So she said de- 
murely, to show that she was utterly neutral, 
and that her sister must argue it out with the 
paper, not her, 
"I only know it says ten thousand." 
"Well, that's just a mistake," asserted Miss 
Mattie, easily, slashing boldly into the challie. 
"It's easy enough for little mistakes to get 
into newspapers, I guess, same as in everything 
else. You know yourself how they made a 
mistake in the date of his birth when they put 
Pa's obituary in the 'Christian Advocate.' And 
there's often mistakes in the 'Gazette' too, though 
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Mr. Duffy has the whole endurin' week to print 
it off. Don't you recall that time we joked Mis' 
Dawson so, because it said in the Town Tit-Bits 
colyum that 'Mrs. Homer Dawson had the mis- 
fortune to love her purse on Friday/ and it should 
have been lose her purse ?" 

Miss Matie recalled. She saw the soundness of 
her sister's logic. My, my, what a fine mind Miss 
Mattie did have! Lots of folks would just have 
believed that newspaper mistake, and not stopped 
to reason out the foolishness of it. Miss Matie's 
heart swelled with wonder and admiration for 
her twin's acumen. 

"What do you suppose it should have been?" 
she ventured meekly. 

"Well," decided Miss Mattie, briskly snipping 
the little curves about the neck and armholes. 
"I should say it ought to be 'one' instead 
of 'ten' — you see they must have got a *t' in 
instead of an *o ', and juggled the other two letters 
around a little. Of course those big city news- 
papers that have to come out every single day 

must have to work terrible fast to get it all in type 
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before night, and nobody could expect them to be 
letter perfect. I don't s'pose for one single 
minute that the editor has time to look it all over, 
to see if] it's right, before it's printed — doing it 
every day and every day, that way. Errors would 
be bound to get printed, you can see for yourself. 
Type-ical errors, I s'pose you'd call 'em." She 
nodded her small gray head sagely, rather pleased 
with her reasoning. 

"Even one thousand dollars would seem quite 
a lot for one dress," ventured Miss Matie, after 
a pause. 

She was willing to accept all Miss Mattie's 
conclusions, but the idea of even a one thousand 
dollar gown offered alluring and exciting possibil- 
ities for conjecture. New topics of conversa- 
tion were rare in the quiet lives of the Benner 
twins. This one was far too good to dismiss so 
soon. 

"Well, I'm free to admit I don't believe even 
one thousand is right," confided Miss Mattie, 
putting away her shears and reaching for her 
spool of basting thread. "Ill just warrant you 
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the whole yarn is stretched a good deal to make 
interesting reading." 

"I've heard Ma say a hundred times that a 
man might dare to tell a lie, but that nobody 
would dare to print one," said Miss Matie 
feebly* 

She saw, and with real regret, the gorgeousnesa 
of that wonderful wedding gown fading, little by 
little. She felt a vague alarm lest Miss Mattie's 
relentless common sense might reduce the sump- 
tuous garment to a plain, everyday white lawn. 
Miss Matie really wanted it to be an extraordi- 
nary gown, even if it were sinfully extravagant. 
To this small, modest creature who had never 
spent an unnecessary dime in all her fifty-seven 
years, there was a decided piquancy, an exhila- 
rating recklessness, in merely thinking about 
such lavish spending. 

"Well, I don't know," returned Miss Mattie* 

"Of course I wouldn't want to accuse the editor 

of the paper of telling an out-and-out fib about 

that girl's dress. But you know yourself, Matie, 

it would be next thing to impossible to lay out 
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more than a hundred or so on any one dress. 
Say it was silk or satin at ten dollars a yard 
(which wouldn't be a bit likely, but we'll say 
ten), they couldn't use more than ten yards, to 
save their souls, the skimpy way they're cut tin' 
skirts now. Even a man couldn't use more than 
ten yards. I s'pose she'll have a silk drop, but 
nobody's going to be fool enough to pay over a 
dollar a yard for lining silk. And findings and 
trimmings couldn't come to more than ten or 
fifteen more, unless, as I said, they just strung it 
with di'monds." 

"Maybe she will have it that way — with 
diamonds," suggested the other. "When a 
girl has so awful much money and nobody to 
spend it on except herself, I s'pose she does get 
•extravagant." 

Miss Matie again picked up the paper, where 
beside the half-tone portrait of a girl, and be- 
neath the flaring headlines, "Billion Dollar Girl 
to Wed; Richest Orphan Soon To Be Bride," 
she had read the glowing account, written in the 

most flamboyant style of New York's most sen- 
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sational paper, of the young Western orphan's 
betrothal and wedding plans. 

The city news sheet was the merest accident 
in the modest village home of the Benner twins. 
It had served as the wrapping paper about some 
work brought in by one of Miss Mattie's cus- 
tomers, and it was Miss Matie, creeping about, 
making feeble little loving efforts to help, who had 
noticed first the pretty face in the picture, and 
in admiring that, caught the name, "Christabel 
Sayne." Christabel! That had been the name 
of their only sister, pale little Christabel Benner, 
who had lain in her quiet grave more than twenty 
years. 

"It's sort of odd she should be just exactly 
our Christa's age, isn't it," mused Miss Matie, 
rising at last to fold the paper and put it neatly 
away in the hanging paper-rack behind the 
door. 

She moved her chair up close beside the work-* 

table and donned her tiny silver thimble. Miss 

Matie always helped with the basting. It was 

a source of great pride to her that she was able 
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to help in that way. She would glow with 
pleasure whenever Miss Mattie told a customer 
that "she didn't know how she'd ever make out 
if 'twasn't for sister Matie helping so much/ 9 
Miss Mattie now handed over to her, for basting, 
certain odd-shaped pieces that were to form 
sleeves and yokes for Mrs. Porter's substantial 
person. 

"The same name, and the same age, and 
birthdays even the same month, 9 ' went on Miss 
Matie. "It seems odd. 99 

"Yes, and sad, too, her being all alone in the 
world with that dreadful lot of money, 9 ' returned 
Miss Mattie. "Money is a great responsibility, 
you know, to be sensible about spending it, and 
not be either stingy or wasteful. The Bible 
speaks of the burden of riches, over and over 
again. And a girl of twenty don't know about 
the wiles of the world like us old women, either. 
What did our Christa know about the world? 
She'd have been scared to death, poor dear lamb, 
if anybody had turned her loose with a ten dollar 
bill and told to spend it all on herself and spend 
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it all sensible. So I can see how it must be right 
confusing to this poor, rich girl, havin 9 so awful 
much and yet no folks to advise her.' 9 

The sisters sewed in silence for awhile. 

"Of course she'd have lots of friends, " finally 
hazarded Miss Matie. "But I s'pose they'd 
all be likely to be society folks, wouldn't they? 99 

"I s 9 pose they would — and most probly awful 
worldly-minded ones at that, 99 returned Miss 
Mattie grimly. 

"But I don't believe she's so very worldly- 
minded, 99 pleaded Miss Matie, earnestly. 

She couldn't bear to have this gloriously fasci- 
nating new Christabel shorn alike of her finery 
and her virtues by Miss Mattie's sternly practical 
and plausible conjectures. Miss Matie was ever 
unsuspicious, loyal, tender, eager to pour out 
upon even the least of God's creatures her lavish 
measure of admiration, if admiration were re- 
motely possible, or in any case, sympathy and 
excuses. So now she felt she must rise in defense 
of this charming, unknown Christabel. "It 
says she could have married a whole string of 
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earls and counts and dukes and such — not all 
at once, of course, but any one she'd a mind to 
pick — and yet she's taken just a plain American 
mister, I don't call that worldly-minded." 

"It does speak well for her," admitted Miss 
Mattie. "And I hope shell be happy, too," 
she added, after a pause. "Sometimes I think 
that name's unlucky. It's a real pretty name. 
It's more than pretty— it's kind of sweet and 
heart melting. I don't know as I can tell you 
exactly what I mean, but that's the way I feel 
about that name. There's something lovely 
and angelic about the very sound of it to me. 
But if I'd been older at the time and sensed 
the meaning of that poetry, I know I wouldn't 
have stuck and hung for that name against all 

Pa's arguments. 1 s'pose you think I'm silly 

and superstitious." She peered over her glasses 
a little defiantly at her twin. 

"No," said Miss Matie, humbly. "I don't 
think it's silly. Why, sister, I've always felt 
that same way. I love that name too— it 
sounds so young and sweet and glad — but some- 
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times it seems as if we might have had her yet 
if we'd named her just plain every-day Ruth or 
Esther, like Pa wanted we should. Maybe 
that's superstitious and maybe it isn't, but 
that's the way I've felt in my heart all these 
years, anyway, and it's a downright comfort to 
know you feel that way too, Mattie, for you're a 
woman of experience and judgment." 

Miss Mattie got up, brushed the scraps from 
her lap, and stepped briskly across the room to 
the much-used, old "New Home" sewing machine, 
where she seated herself for the task of "seaming 
up" Mrs. Porter's wrapper. After that, for 
half-hours at a time, there would be no sound 
in the bright, low-ceiled cottage room, save the 
whirr of the busy machine. Yet throughout 
that day both sisters' thoughts were constantly 
the same, of the two Christabels, and in each 
pause in the work at the machine they would go 
on with their talk as though there had been no 
break. 

It was while they were at their supper that 

Miss Matie, delicately pricking the yolk of her 
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poached egg with the tip of her fork and care- 
fully inserting a tiny piece of butter into the 
opening thus made, remarked with some hesi- 
tation, 

"Do you know, sister, I feel almost intimate 
with th^t girl, I've thought about her so much 
today." 

"Well, I was just thinking, " returned Miss 
Mattie, dipping her toast into her tea, " I 
was just thinking I wish I was intimate with her ! 
Does seem as if somebody ought to warn her about 
the snares and pitfalls of being rich. Like as not 
all her friends are rich as all-get-out, too, and I 
don't believe rich folks can know so much about 
the suffering and need in this world, as some of us 
betwixt and between, middlin' poor folks do. We 
ain't ever experienced real aching poverty, but 
we're near enough to it to see it sometimes. I 
declare for it, I'd just like to have a talk with that 
girl and try to draw her mind away from fine 
clothes long enough to remind her of poor crea- 
tures like Mrs. Frew and all her raft of chil- 
dren, and old deef and blind Tom Belcher, and 
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Gran'ma Perkins, poor old soul — and others like 
that." 

"It's too bad you can't," sighed Miss Matie. 
"It would do her a sight o' good. You're always 
so sensible and helpful, Mattie." 

There was a pleasant understanding in the 
Benner household that Miss Mattie was a 
woman of peculiarly sound judgment and very 
wide experience. Since the twins had rarely been 
separated for a day in their whole lives, a really 
penetrating mind might have wondered just 
where and how Miss Mattie had grown samuch 
more worldly wise than her sister. But neither 
innocent old lady ever doubted it for an instant. 
It was a loving little tribute that Miss Matie 
gladly paid, Miss Mattie modestly accepted. 

Presently Miss Matie went on softly, "I'd like 
to talk to her myself, only I'd never dare speak of 
the way she spends her money." 

"Then what on earth would you talk about?" 

queried Miss Mattie, bluntly, pausing in the act 

of dishing out the "sauce " to stare wonderingly at 

abashed Miss Matie. "If you didn't want to 
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speak a word in season, why should you want to 
talk to her at all?" 

Miss Matie confessed shyly, flushing a little 
before her matter-of-fact twin/ 1 Just because she's 
Christabel — and young — and pretty — and in 
love! She's so sweet just to think about, that 
I guess she must be lovely to really know. I feel 
real kind of drawn to her." 

14 Pooh I" snorted Miss Mattie brusquely. 
"You don't know a blessed thing about her 
except that she's rich and extravagant. She may 
be stuck up and flightly and spoiled, for all you 
know. As for her being sweet, you don't know 
it." 

"Sister!" cried Miss Matie, with as near an 

approach to vehemence as she could muster, 

* 

" Any young creature that's in love is sweet. 
Don't you recall how our Christa was, so shy and 
dreamy and kind of blushing like, all full of tender 
plans and gentle little acts, just seeming to 
love the whole world better because she loved 



Avery and Avery loved her ?" 

The little old twins fell silent, thinking not now 
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of the radiant Christabel of the newspaper, but 
of their own pale, shyly blooming sister, the 
meek, drooping, delicate creature who had slip- 
ped away in spite of their tender cherishing and 
Avery's sturdy love. They had never got en- 
tirely over the blow of losing her. She had been 
all the pride and gladness of their uneventful 
lives. They had rejoiced in her fragile prettiness, 
adored her gentle passivity, thrilled at her mild 
romance, and turned at once, when they lost her, 
into patient, resigned, lonesome little old maids, 
as though they had finished their really live years 
and were now merely waiting. They accepted 
their bereavement quietly, uncomplainingly, just 
as they accepted their spinsterhood, their pov- 
erty, Miss Matie's poor health, all the countless 
little cares and self-denials and fatigues of their 
meager lives. But the old, deep wound was still 
unhealed. 

After supper they "did" the dishes together, 
still silent, Miss Mattie washing them, and Miss 
Matie sitting on a high stool beside the table to 

dry them. Afterward, when their treasures of 
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quaint blue china and thin old silver were care- 
fully put away, and Miss Mattie was busy in the 
pantry setting the bread sponge, Miss Matie 
ventured in a small, scared voice, 

"I think I won't go to prayer meeting tonight, 
sister." 

Miss Mattie stuck her head around the pantry 
door, peering anxiously at her little twin. 

"What's the matter? Not feeling worse, are 
you ? Got any pains ?" 

Miss Matie deliberately stooped and fell to 
brushing the hearth with quite unnecessary vigor. 
She was glad that the coal-oil bracket lamp did 
not shed a very dazzling light, for she knew she 
must be blushing guiltily. Honest little soul 
that she was, she found evasion very difficult and 
frightening. 

"No, I'm not exactly sick," she admitted 

as casually as she could. "I just don't feel quite 
like going tonight. It's pretty raw out." Then 
as she rose and hung up the turkey wing she 
added conscientiously, "But 111 read one of 
Bishop Simpson's Sermons." 
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"You just leave Simpson be tonight," advised 
Miss Mattie, hanging her blue checked apron 
away in the kitchen closet. "You'd best go 
right to bed, I guess, if you ain't feeling well. 
Ill get you out a dose of belladonna and aconite 
before I dress." 

Ten minutes later, however, when she came 
downstairs, dressed in her rusty little "second- 
best " that was always donned for prayer meeting, 
she found Miss Matie sitting with the bulky 
volume of sermons in her lap. The book had 
been a Christmas present to their father, the old 
minister, as a token of esteem from the Sunday 
Morning Bible Class, many years before. Miss 
Matie always dutifully read a sermon out of it 
whenever she stayed away from church, which 
was not often. 

Miss Mattie cocked her head at her meek twin, 

and issued her parting injunctions. "I got the 

bed turned down, sister, and the clock wound. 

If you feel as if you're going to chill, you'd best 

drink a cup of hot water with a little mite of 

ginger in it." 
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Miss Matie hastily averred that she felt no 
tendency to chill. 

"Well, I hope you won't. But you got a 
pretty high color, and your eyes look kind of 
bright and feverish. It pays to be awful careful. 
I wouldn't go if I thought you needed me to stay." 

"I wouldn't have you stay for anything f f 
Miss Matie earnestly assured her. 

And so the little dressmaker went, stepping 
briskly along the dark wind-swept streets. 

It was half -past nine when she returned, and 
great was her amazement upon finding her sister 
still downstairs. 

"Land o 9 Canaan, Matie, whatever are you 
doing, up this time of night," cried Miss Mattie 
in as scandalized tones as though she had found 
her recreant twin playing bridge at three o'clock 
in the morning. 

"I I'm just sitting here," returned Miss 

Matie mildly. "I didn't feel like going to bed. 
111 go as soon as you're ready. Maybe you bet- 
ter warm a little first. It must be a pretty 
sharp night. Were there many out?" 
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"About as many as last week," returned Miss 
Mattie, carefully folding the threadbare silk 
muffler that had kept her neck warm for years. 

She sat down beside the big "base burner/ 9 
tucked her little feet, in their funny, old-maidish, 
broad-toed shoes, up on the shining fender to 
warm, and prepared to regale her sister with all 
the innocent bits of news and gossip she had 
learned. The Benner twins had no social life 
outside their church. They loved it with an 
unfailing loyalty and devotion, such as is not 
always found in ministers' children. But they 
were not "leaders." In all their years neither 
sister had ever striven for office in the Ladies' 
Aid Society, maneuvered to oust the old Sunday- 
school superintendent, or engaged in the annual 
Christmas Bazaar wrangle. Never had they 
denounced the soprano for either flatting or 
flirting; never had they contended for the most 
favorable location for their table at the straw- 
berry festival; never had they insisted upon 
serving on the committee to buy the parsonage 

carpet. Quietly they slipped into their accus- 
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tomed seats each week, devoutly they listened 
to all types and lengths of sermons, staunchly 
they supported all the successive, and not always 
successful, ministers; gladly they gave their little 
tithe; shyly, happily, they exchanged greetings 
with their fellow-worshippers at the close of 
service; quietly they took their way back to the 
little gray cottage which was their home. But 
those demure salutations, those brief chats here 
and there as they passed down the aisle, or 
lingered in the vestibule to adjust their wraps, 
meant a world of sociability and friendship to 
the sisters, so that even the indifferently-attended 
mid-week prayer meeting had for them all the 
zest of a social event as well as the spiritual stim- 
ulation of worship. 

Therefore Miss Mattie, though she had her 
own private opinion of this sudden and inex- 
plicable perversity in her habitually docile twin, 
would not for the world have withheld the little 
items of news concerning their small world of 
the "M. E." church. 

"Old Mr. Laird has had another stroke — 
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tonight at supper. So none of the Lairds were 
out, of course. The pastor made a beautiful 
prayer for them. It's the second one he's had — 
Mr. Laird, I mean — so I suppose hell not get 
better. Poor Sarah! He's been kind of trying 
to deal with, but shell be terrible lonesome. 
■ M rs. Welch wan't out; John came alone. 
Her sciatica is real bad again. Birdie wants she 
should try that new-fangled osty-pathy, but her 
mother is still holdin' out for home'pathy like 
she was brought up. She says she's been patient 
and cheerful through all Birdie's innoventions, 
from finger bowls at breakfast to mission furni- 
ture for the parlor, and using it every day and 
calling it a 'livin' room,' but she'll die before 
she'll give up her religion, politics and doctorin'. 
She says she was born Methodist, Republican 
and Home'path and she lots on dyin' Methodist, 

Republican and Home'path. Mrs. Britt was 

out, but she's got a dreadful cough. She's agein' 

awful fast this fall. Julia Ames has a new 

fur set. One of those flat looking muffs. Kind 

of a yellowish fur. It's real pretty, though. 
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Julia seems to be gettin' real dressy since she left 

off her crepe. The pastor's wife wasn't out 

because Paul has a sore throat. Poor child, he 
always has the sore throat. She gargles him 
and sprays him everlastingly, but I can't help 
feeling she could cure him up if she'd just use 
camphor-and-lard on the outside and let his 
poor little sore inside alone. But of course one 
hates to say much. She's been to college, and 
'twould seem as if she'd ought to be let nurse her 

child in modern methods. Homer Ashton took 

Ruthie Peters home* She came with her family, 
but Homer was there on the back seat watching 
her all through meetin' time like he could just lay 
down and let her walk on him! The minute 
the benediction was over he made a bee-line for 
her, pretty near jumpin' over the rest of the con- 
gregation to get to her, and they left as quick 
as they could. I passed 'em, walking real slow, 
down about Spruce Street, as I came along 
afterward. I'll warrant you they're on the way 
home yet, dilly-dallying same as if it was summer 

weather." 
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"Don't you remember how long it used to 
take our Christa to come home with Avery?" 
asked Miss Matie with tender, reminiscent eyes. 
Their Christa's courtship still shone out as the 
most wonderful romance to the old asters* 
"We'd all start home together, but Pa and you 
and I would be in and often have our hats put 
away before Christa and Avery turned in at 
the gate, even!" 

"Yes, I thought of Christa when I passed 
Ruthie and Homer," returned Miss Mattie* 
"I don't believe they even knew anybody was 
passin' them, they were that absorbed — but 
I 'spose that's the way with all lovers, the world 
over, to forget everything but just each other." 

"I think it's just lovely for them to be that 
way!" cried Miss Matie, a rosy, pink flush ting- 
ing her delicate cheeks. Her usual shy wistful- 
ness gave place to a gentle excitement. ' ' I think 
it's just sweet for lovers to be all wrapt up in 
each other! I — I hope rich lovers are that way 
too." 

Miss Mattie shot a quick, puzzled look around 
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the stove. But her twin, with utterly guile- 
less face, was demurely stroking the sleepy 
cat. 

"Well, I s'pose they are, since they're humans 
even if they are rich," acknowledged Miss Mattie, 
presently. "Not that it concerns us any. I 
guess you better go on up to bed now. I don't 
feel just ready to go yet. Ill warm a little 
longer here by the stove. But you ought to be 
asleep. It's most ten already." 

She got up briskly as she spoke, took the hot 
soap-stone from the back of the stove, slipped it 
into its little flannel bag and handed it to Miss 
Matie, thus dismissing that small person word- 
lessly, but none the less finally. And meek 
little Miss Matie trotted off like a docile child 
and went to bed alone — an unwonted proceeding, 
indeed, since for nearly sixty years the twins had 
undressed simultaneously, each on her own side 
of the old four-poster bed, folded their clothes 
neatly on their respective chairs, knelt together 
to lift their gentle prayers, risen from their knees 

together (since the one first through her petitions 
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always waited politely on her knees until the 
other had finished) and then lain down together, 
two innocent souls with no guilt on their con- 
sciences, no sin in their tender hearts. 
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CHAPTER II 

CHRISTABEL HAS THE BLUBS 

IN THE early twilight of a November after- 
noon, Mrs. Clad Sayne, the aunt and chaperon 
of the "Billion Dollar Girl/' paced restlessly 
about the charmingly appointed sitting-room 
of the most luxurious suite of the most luxu- 
rious hotel in New York. 

Mrs. Sayne was forty, good-looking and rather 
magnificent. The elaboration of her gown and 
coiffure stopped well within the bounds of good 
taste, however, and since luxury and elegance 
were a veritable passion with her, it was perhaps 
a good deal to her credit that after more than 
thirty years of poverty, baffled ambitions, and 
unsuccessful longings, she did not now, when re- 
leased from the old limitations, overdo things. 
Good taste was, in her, not so much an inborn 

quality as a carefully learned lesson. She was 
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incredibly apt at imitation, even the imitation 

of culture. Certainly there had been little of 

refinement in her early environment to make of 

her the graceful, calmly sophisticated, delicately 

modulated and rather popular woman that she 

now was. All her life she had longed for beauty, 

luxury, elegance, and that very longing had some 

way fitted her for them, so that when they came 

her way at last, she made no errors. Her bleak 

girlhood had been spent discontentedly in her 

parents' commonplace hotel in Butte, Montana, 

ardently hating the boarders, from whom she held 

scornfully aloof, and devouring magazines and 

the newspapers of many different cities, for every 

bit of information she could glean concerning the 

smart set. Such reading had fed the fires of 

her discontent, but taught her much that she 

longed to know. Her marriage to Clad Sayne, the 

younger brother of "Lucky Sayne" the "Copper 

King," had seemed for a time to offer an escape 

from the lowly monotony of her girlhood. But 

Clad Sayne was born a ne'er-do-well. Only his 

brother's bounty, in certain crises, had made it 
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possible for him to support his wife at all, and 
that never in the manner she craved. Ten years 
of married dissatisfaction, of unprofitable wan- 
derings with her lazy, winsome, rolling stone, 
and restless sojournings in Western hotels, had 
seemingly taken her farther than ever from the 
social life she desired. The death of her husband, 
five years before, had freed her from the mining 
region that she hated, but had left her with miser- 
ably inadequate means of indulging her tastes. 
It was only the death of ChristabeTs father, the 
"Copper King," that had enabled her at last to 
blossom forth, and become, as she expressed it, 
her real self. 

It had been the most natural, the easiest thing 
in the world, to slip into the girl's life, to estab- 
lish herself as companion and chaperon. Christa- 
bel was only seventeen when her father died. 
She had grown up motherless, the constant com- 
panion of her father, without girl associates or 
women advisers. In the first bitterness of her 
grief and bewilderment at the new order of life 

without her father, she had accepted her aunt's 
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companionship gratefully enough, though there 
was no essential sympathy between them. 

Mrs. Sayne had not been entirely selfish in 
this self-appointed guardianship of hers. She 
had honestly pitied the girl for what she under- 
stood to be the same sort of starved girlhood she 
herself had experienced. She had simply as- 
sumed that Christabel desired the things she had 
desired, and set herself skillfully to satisfy those 
desires. That she herself had benefited by the 
new order, she would have admitted. That she 
alone had enjoyed the new experiences, she would 
have found hard to believe. It seemed impos- 
sible to her that any sane creature could find any- 
thing but delight in the luxury with which 
she had surrounded her charge, and incidentally 
herself. With rare instinct and generalship she 
had planned her campaigns, set her goals. 
At the end of a year of formal "mourning" 
abroad, the bewildered young heiress had found 
herself not so much forcibly thrust as gracefully 
drawn into a social world which was new and con- 
fusing to her. Through it all her transformed 
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relative moved serene and confident, arranging 
every detail, gaining every point with a marvel- 
ous shrewdness and intuition, managing their 
progress so discreetly, correctly, so with an ele- 
gant little air of shrinking from anything bor- 
dering on vtdgar display, ostentation, publicity, 
toadyism, all the easy pitfalls of the parvenue, 
that they were received, even welcomed, into 
rather more rigidly exclusive circles than the or- 
dinary aspirant ever penetrates; there she shone 
graciously, in a modest radiance that was not 
wholly a reflection from her interesting charge* 
Everywhere she had, however, conscientiously 
kept in the background, putting the reluctant 
girl forward with a delicate but sure art, exploit- 
ing her so ably, yet guarding her so carefully, that 
she had at last achieved the triumph of seeing 
Christabel betrothed to one of the most promi- 
nent men in New York, a man so eligible that he 
could have had his choice of the heiresses, yet so 
rich that he could amply afford to disregard heir- 
esses altogether and marry a beggar maid, if he 

chose. 
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Although Mrs. Sayne had derived much actual 
enjoyment from their triumphal social progress, 
she had encountered many difficulties and dis- 
couragements. The girl's indifference, at times 
her spirited revolts, had required skillful hand- 
ling. The widow had experienced more than 
one hour of exasperation, dismay, helpless rage. 
She honestly felt that she was doing Christabel 
the highest possible service in saving her from 
her old simple, Western life, and placing her on 
what seemed the pinnacle of human happiness. 
But it is difficult to raise some one who does not 
wish to be raised. Christabel was not merely a 
dead weight; she was often a fiercely struggling 
weight, like a drowning person, continually thwart- 
ing her would-be rescuer, threatening to sub- 
merge them both. There were many times when 
Mrs. Sayne found it difficult to maintain the 
poise and gracious charm which she had chosen 
for herself in her rdle of chaperon. 

That she was distinctly annoyed that No- 
vember evening was quite obvious from the frown 

upon her handsome face. That she was worried 
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and excited was evident from her restless move- 
ments about the room, her frequent listening atti- 
tude, her anxious watch upon the clock. Ordi- 
narily Mrs. Sayne was pleasantly conscious of 
all her graceful motions, and statuesque effects. 
Tonight, however, though the great gilt-framed 
mirror over the mantel piece was reflecting some 
exceptionally fine tragic expressions and gestures, 
she trailed about the room quite unconscious of 
herself. A woman does not wring her hands and 
moan aloud when there is no audience unless she 
is genuinely perturbed. Mrs. Sayne was genu- 
inely perturbed. Small lines of worry were show- 
ing in her carefully massaged face, small broken 
exclamations were escaping from her f aultlessy 
carmined lips. 

It was just as the small silver-toned clock 
struck the half hour, that the door opened and 
the girl entered. Before she was fairly inside, 
the older woman opened fire in a breathless 
series of violently explosive utterances, laying 
quite aside, for the time, her well-cultivated 
urbanity. 
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"Where on earth have you been — I've been 
worried sick over you — you look like a tramp— I 
haven't dared tell anyone I was worried — not 
even him — if I had asked about you at the desk, 
or appeared worried, those reporters would have 
been wild in a minute — they'd have been getting 
out an extra — I've suffered tortures the last three 
hours — it's no way to do— if I'm your chaperon 
you must let me know where you're going — I'm 
sure he was angry — he came at three and insisted 
upon my going in his car — we thought, of course, 
you'd come later — he was perfectly frigid all the 
afternoon — there were mobs of people, all star- 
ing into the box to see you, of course — I couldn't 
imagine where you were — I never was so uncom- 
fortable in my whole life — though I'm sure no 
one could blame me for your wretched rudeness — 
the Countess said some horribly cutting things 
that I'll never forgive — I can't understand why 
you act so — I pacified them as well as I could — 
but I knew they knew I didn't know where you 
were — I was simply sick with anxiety — I'm scared 

to death for fear you'll be kidnapped or something 
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— you oughtn't to go around alone in a city like 
this — where were you — why don't you answer?" 

The girl had first thrown open a couple of 
windows, and then seated herself to hear her 
aunt's tirade. She pulled off her gloves, tossed 
them upon a table, and leaned her head back 
wearily against her chair. She was very pretty, 
in a fresh, unstudied way, rather like a beau- 
tiful slim boy, with candor and fearlessness 
looking out of her big eyes, but with no appar- 
ent realization of her beauty, no artless girlish 
consciousness of charm. She ought to have 
been happier. There was a pathetic seriousness, 
a mute, wistful questioning in her young face, 
and now, as she listened to her aunt's voluble 
outburst, a sad and resigned patience. 

When Mrs. Sayne finally paused for lack of 
breath, the girl raised her head quickly. 

"I'm sorry you worried, Tante, honestly I am. 
But why should you worry ? I can take care of 
myself. I'd have told you where I was going if 
I had expected to go anywhere except with you. 
I slipped out alone after lunch just for a little 
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walk. I meant to come back and dress and go — 
though I don't see why I should go again, since 
I went last night. But I was going, anyhow — 
Then I got to thinking — and it seemed as though 
I couldn't stand it — to come back and go, you 
know — so I went off by myself, instead." 

"Where have you been ? You look fagged out 
and blown to pieces." 

"Oh — around. Exploring places, you know," 
returned the girl vaguely. 

"Well, 111 be glad and thankful when I see 
you safely married and off my hands," cried Mrs. 
Sayne furiously. "You are worrying me nearly 
into my grave with your freaks and whims. 
You've no idea how trying you are, Chris ! Your 
apathy — your discontent! I declare I cannot 
fathom you! You ought to be perfectly happy. 
You have everything that heart could desire. 
You must grow up and stop these childish moods. 
You can't give way to all your impulses any more, 
my dear. Remember, you have some one be- 
sides yourself to please, now, and you simply 

must school yourself to do, and do cheerfully, 
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the things he wants you to. You say you don't 
see any sense in going to the Horse Show today, 
since you went last night. You ought to under- 
stand — you would understand if you were any 
other girl on earth but Dave Sayne's spoiled baby ! 
— that you don't go to the Horse Show to please 
yourself, but to please your fianc€. Don't you 
know that where one person attended that show 
today to see the horses, ten came to see the people? 
And don't you know that no one there was more 
eagerly expected than yourself? Don't you un- 
derstand that he expected to show you off today?" 

The woman's voice had grown, in her excite- 
ment, more nearly shrill than she had permitted 
it in years. She drew a deep breath, strove to 
control her annoyance, and began again in a more 
calmly reasoning tone. 

"Why, Chris, you're the most talked-of girl 
in New York right this minute. You ought to 
remember your position. You simply must 
be more conventional. If he wishes you to sit 
in his box for a few hours during the afternoon, 
you must do it, and do it happily. There 
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are hundreds of girls who would sell their 
souls to be in your shoes, let me tell you. And 
what do you do ! Go off tramping — alone ! How 
long do you think he's going to stand such 
conduct ?" - 

"I don't know," returned the girl, wearily. 
"I can't see that I've done anything so very 
dreadful. I hate dressing up and being looked 
at. I can't get used to it, though I'm sure I 
ought to be by this time, for you've done nothing 
but drag me about and show me off for the last 
three years. And now he's doing it! Oh, I 
hate itt I feel like an animal in the zoo, sitting 
in boxes everywhere, with folks looking at me. 
It seems such a silly way for grown-up people 
to spend their time." 

"That's just it," moaned Mrs. Sayne, with a 
little hopeless gesture. "Your whole point of 
view is wrong. You won't look at life sensibly. 
You can't seem to understand that wealth brings 
certain responsibilities. The world expects cer- 
tain things of you, that it would not expect if 

you were poor. Not only your fianc6 has a per- 
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feet right to expect it of you — the public has 
a perfect right to expect — that you will appear 
at the opera and at races and shows and things. 
People want to see you. He wants people to see 
you. You ought to be very happy tod proud 
of the fact that he is proud of you. Certainly 
it is not an unreasonable demand that you shall 
go about with him, properly dressed and amia- 
ble. I don't suppose I could convince you if I 
talked till midnight, but it's a fact, Chris, and 
I'm sure Mr. Van der Vries would agree with me, 
that a girl in your position has no moral right 
to go tramping about the streets, unattended, 
for a whole afternoon. No moral right, do you 
understand ?" 

The girl did not answer. She always found 
it impossible to argue with this aunt of hers. 
She was not lacking in spirit, but she had never 
learned the feminine trick of wrangling. She 
had lived very simply, alone with her father, 
who had been a man of quiet speech, rugged 
directness. He had never scolded her in her 
whole life, though she had been by no means 
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undisciplined. Theirs had been a comradeship 
of absolute confidence, and an understanding 
so perfect that few words had sufficed. During 
the three years since his death, Christabel had 
learned quiet submission more than any one 
thing. She could not bring herself to the alter- 
cations that would have been necessary if she 
had gained her own way. Rather than dispute, 
she usually yielded to her aunt's plans for her, 
but her acquiescence was rather a proud aloofness 
from argument than a real agreement. 

Now, as usual, she sat dumb under Mrs. 
Sayne's harsh denunciation, wrapt in her pitiful, 
brave silence. She had taken off her smart 
little hat, and sat stabbing the pins through the 
crown of it, her small shapely head drooping 
wearily. It was a beautiful head, so closely 
wrapped with thick braids of dusky, rust-brown 
hair that the effect was startlingly boyish. 
Christabers quaint mode of wearing her hair was 
one of the few things she had refused to change 
for more conventional fashions. 

"The root of the whole matter, of course,** 
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Mrs. Sayne went on vehemently, "lies in your 
awful bringing up. I always told Clad, and 
once or twice I even screwed up my courage to 
tell your father, that he was simply ruining you, 
the way he was bringing you up. It was no 
sort of training for a girl who was to have money, 
living out in the wilds that way, traipting about 
with a man everywhere, going about the mines 
and ranches like a boy." 

"It was glorious! " cried the girl defiantly. 

44 It was stark madness," retorted her aunt, 
scathingly. " You ought to have been sent East 
to school — or abroad — and taught not only to 
accept, but to enjoy the refinements and con- 
ventions of your station. I declare, I'm at my 
wits* end over you! You're as much a savage 
today as you ever were, in spite of every social 
advantage you've had in the last three years. 
It doesn't seem normal for any young girl to feel 
as you do about things — about money and clothes 
and people. Any other girl alive would be deliri- 
ous with joy with even half the things you have 
to make you happy, to say nothing of the brilliant 
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marriage you are to make. You don't seem to 
realize that you are marrying into one of the oldest 
and most exclusive families in New York. It's 
almost too wonderful to be true, that he should 
have noticed a little Western thing like you, for of 
course your money was nothing to him! But he 
did notice you, and you are a mighty lucky girl. 
Yet you take no interest in him or anything that 
you ought to be interested in. You are hopelessly 
stubborn." 

"I don't think I'm really — stubborn/* said the 
girl thoughtfully, raising her lovely head. "I've 
thought about it a good deal. I just don't belong, 
that's all. I'm out of my class, with him and his 
friends. I'm as much of a foreigner as though I 
were a Chinese girl." 

"And whose fault is it, pray?" cried Mrs. 

Sayne sharply. "If ever a girl has been showered 

with attentions, you are that girl. Everybody is 

just as friendly and cordial as possible. It's your 

own fault if you will remain offish. You could 

'belong/ as you call it, if you chose. Even if you 

weren't 'Lucky' Sayne's daughter — why, even if 
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you were a clod-hopper's daughter — you would be 

received with open arms now, as the fianc6 of the 

biggest matrimonial prize in New York, The 

fact that you are soon going to be the wife of 

Stuart Van der Vries places you on the inside 

whether you like it, or not." 

"No, it doesn't/* returned the girl doggedly. 

"I wasn't raised on this sort of gilt and luxury 

and foolishness. I'll never fit in, if I live here a 

thousand years. The people we go about with — 

oh, they make me sick t At first they frightened 

me, they were so grand. I've got over that now. 

Except for their clothes, they aren't so wonderful. 

But they seem so useless and artificial — the things 

they say, the clothes they wear, the idiotic things 

they do to try to have a good time. That bench 

show, now! Lordy, it made me tired to see a 

great, strong, husky girl like that Isobel What's 

-er-name acting so daft over that frowsy little 

toy dog of hers with its bangs in its eyes! 

I hate it all, the dinners, the dances, the opera, the 

silly dressing up and racing around all the time, 

and being looked at. You say they are all 
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'friendly and cordial.' Well, they are, in a way. 
but I know very well I'm just a curiosity to them ; 
I don't really fit in anywhere." 

"But you could, if you'd try." 

"No, I couldn't," replied the girl, with the 
absolute conviction of youth. ' ' Everybody thinks 
I'm queer. 'Charmingly unusual 9 I overheard 
a fat old lady say the other night at that mu- 
sical thing we went to. But she meant 'queer/ 
and everybody else means 'queer,' and they'd 
say 'queer/ too, if it weren't for the money ! Oh, 
I know what they think about me. The real-f or- 
sure aristocrats are nice to me, but they patronize. 
The new-rich ones are nice to me, but they 
toady. And even then, I believe it's more the 
money than me that they're being nice to. Darn 
the old money anyhow!" 

"Chris, what a way to talk!" 

"I don't care, I hate it. Who wants so much, 

anyhow ? I am so deathly sick of being tagged 

with a dollar sign wherever I go ! Dave was right 

when he said it had been a mistake to get so much. 

It's — spoiling my life P ' The girl's voice quavered. 
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"Christabel Sayne, I could shake you! A per- 
son would think you were the most unfor- 
tunate creature on earth, without a single friend. 
I hope you will never, under any circumstances, 
or in any mood of depression, allow yourself to 
say such things before your fianc6. You ought to 
be spanked for even thinking such things. Now 
go and dress for the dinner. He will be here at 
half -past seven and I hope you will try to brighten 
up a little. Sprightliness suits your type and 
coloring a good deal better than pensiveness, let 
me tell you. Your flowers have come. They 
are exquisite, and for heaven's sake, don't forget 
to wear them, as you did last night. He notices 
all such things, and he isn't always going to be 
so ready to excuse you. After this afternoon's 
rudeness, you will need to be a little more appre- 
ciative than you are usually. A certain maidenly 
reserve in your attitude toward him is very pretty 
and becoming, but really, Chris, it seems to me 
you're carrying it a Bttle too far. Without 
gushing at all, you can nevertheless be gracious, 
and — oh, a bit more pleased and responsive. Try 
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to learn to receive his attentions with a little more 
animation, dear." 

The girl rose slowly and went toward the door. 
She was straight as a sapling, so slim that she 
seemed rather tall, and moved with a boyish 
suppleness, a gallant, lovely stride. She seemed 
so full of bodily vigor and buoyancy that her 
spiritual indifference and submission were curi- 
ously out of harmony. At the door she stopped, 
hesitated a moment, turned with her hand on the 
knob. 

c Tm sorry, Aunt Harriet; I'm sorry I ran away 
this afternoon, sorry I worried you, sorry I'm the 
way I am, sorry for everything! Ill try harder 
to do the things you think I ought to do. I don't 
mean to annoy you or — him. I can't bear to 
have you all angry with me. I — I'm not quite 

sane today, I guess. I'm blue and lonely oh, 

I'm as home-sick as a dog." 

Her aunt looked at her pityingly. "You poor 

child t I can't say I quite understand you, so I 

dare say I'm not as sympathetic as I ought to be, 

but I'm truly sorry. I'm sorry for anybody who 
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can't be happy and contented in New York. I 
simply adore it." 

"Why, Tante, you don't know New York! 
You know Fifth Avenue, and the gay part of 
Broadway, Central Park and Riverside, and little 
parts of the well-bred streets. But those are just 
one side of New York. You don't know the miles 
and miles of dreary, middle-class apartments, and 
the more miles of dreadful cheap tenements, 
crowded and dirty. It makes me ache to think 
of the thousands of tired working people with no 
room and no fresh air and no quiet and no chance 
ever to get away to anything better. I've gone 
around a lot, and ridden up and down on the 
elevated, and looked into folks's upstairs— -such 
dreadful places, some of them, and seen the 
crowds of drabbly, discouraged women, and 
pitiful, uncared-for little children playing in the 
streets. When I see so much wretchedness I 
don't believe in happiness any more !" 

" You poor, queer, morbid child !" Mrs. Sayne 
crossed the room gracefully and put her hands 
on the girl's slender shoulders, looking keenly into 
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the troubled brown eyes. "My dear, I don't 
choose to know that side of New York. I 
couldn't change or help it any, so why should 
I make myself uncomfortable by thinking about 
it? And I want you to stop thinking about it, 
too, for the present, at least. After your mar- 
riage, if you wish to go in for philanthropy, I've 
no doubt Mr. Van der Vries will have no objec- 
tions. A good many of the very smartest women 
do make charity their pet hobby, and I must say 
I think it's much more suitable for women than 
politics and suffrage and all that rumpus. I ad- 
mire your generous interest in the poor and 
unfortunate. But you must remember that you 
are just engaged, that you have the most devoted 
fianc6 in the world, and a gorgeous wedding to pre- 
pare for. Now run along and get dressed, dear, 
and try to be gay this evening!" 

When she was once more alone, Mrs, Sayne 
sat for some minutes intently regarding the toe of 
her right slipper. In spite of the girl's apology 
and promises, her chaperon seemed still wor- 
ried. The look of annoyance came back. 
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"Oh, the little goose/ 9 she said at length, rising 
to go to her own apartment, to dress for the even- 
ing. "She thinks I don't guess. It isn't the 
artificiality of society or the misery of the poor 
that's really worrying her. She's thinking about 
that upstart Sid Hackett again, or I'm greatly 
mistaken!" 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TWIN LETTERS 

ALONE in her exquisite little ivory-and-gold 
• boudoir, the "Billion Dollar Girl" crossed 
the room quickly and dropped on her knees be- 
fore the desk where her father's picture, in a 
heavy gold frame, stood amid a gorgeous litter 
of desk furnishings which Mrs. Sayne had with 
great care selected for Chri$tabel at the leading 
jewelers'. The girl pushed them all back im- 
patiently, caught up the frame and stared hope- 
lessly into the grave eyes of the picture, eyes very 
like her own. Talking to the photograph was a 
trick her loneliness had taught her. 

"Oh, Dave dear, I want you!" she cried brok- 
enly. "I've tried to be good, I've tried not to 
be a fool. But's it's all a muddle I I wish I 
were there, beside you, quiet and peaceful, in our 
dear old Gallatin Valley. That's where I belong. 

But I can't ever go back again, precious, not 
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alive. Once was all I could bear. Oh Dave, 
dearest, darlingest, I want to die, too." 

She laid her face on her arms and wept stormily , 
until her maid, coming from the gay little dress- 
ing room beyond, gently urged the nearness of 
the dinner hour and drew her away to be dressed 
in the garments that were laid out in readi- 
ness, snowy little drifts of filmy lingerie, and a 
wonderful yellow gown that somehow contrived to 
be at once girlishly simple and yet undeniably 
splendid. The girl submitted apathetically to all 
the skillful manipulations and delicate artifices 
which the maid considered necessary to transform 
the tear-stained, tired face into the smooth, softly 
glowing, pink and white countenance that seemed 
appropriate for the radiant creature that the 
"Billion Dollar Girl" was popularly supposed to 
be. Then the heavy, red-brown braids were let 
down, and Christabel, sitting listless before the 
dainty dressing-table, while her hair was being 
arranged, picked up the little sheaf of letters 
which had come that afternoon. In spite of her 
youth, the girl's wealth had been so exploited 
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by the newspapers that she was continually 
beset with requests of all sorts, from organiza- 
tions and individuals. These she sifted as wisely 
as she could, bewildered young almoner that 
she was, and to all that seemed genuine, sent her 
check. This afternoon's mail was not unusual: 
half a dozen invitations; announcements of a 
benefit concert, an exhibition of French millinery, 
and a new subscription edition of ' ' Paradise Lost ;" 
one letter of thanks, and five requests for various 
favors. The unusual thing was the pair of twin 
letters — modest little missives so identically 
alike that Christabel rubbed her eyes to make 
sure that there were really two of it. Two there 
were, undeniably, yet exact duplicates, the post- 
marks the same, the faintly inked superscrip- 
tions in the identical cramped, slant hand, 
each little glazed white envelope bearing in the 
upper left-hand corner the prim request, "After 
five days, return to M. Benner, Greensburg, L. I." 
The only difference, Christabel discovered, was 
that one letter was thick and the other was 

thin. 
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"Must be a letter and a postscript/* thought 
she to herself. "I'll just read your postscript first, 
thus arriving at your final conclusion in the mat- 
ter, M. Benner, whoever you are." She tore open 
the thinner letter. 

Miss Christabel Sayne, 
Dear Madam: 
I hope you will pardon a stranger for address- 
ing you in this way, but it has been laid on my 
heart and conscience to speak a word in season to 
you. I heard of you by chance, and the thought of 
you and your large fortune has stuck in my mind so 
much that it seems as though maybe it was intended 
I should speak to you. 

It is not for me to dictate or even suggest how you 
should use the portion of this world's goods that the 
Lord has entrusted to your care. I only feel moved 
to remind you that "unto whom much is given, much 
shall be required." I do not attempt to judge you. 
Far be it from me to say that it would be wrong for 
you to spend anything you have a mind to for your 

wedding dress. The paper said ten thousand. Do 
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you know that twenty dollars will keep an orphan 
for a year? 

Respectfully yours, 
Martha J. Benner. 

The girl flushed hotly at the prim little re- 
buking message. 

"Oh dear" she cried, winking hard to keep the 
tears back. It was a minute or two before she 
remembered the other letter. "Maybe she re- 
lented after she got it mailed, and wrote a 
nicer one," mused the girl as she opened it, "or 
maybe she told more about the orphans." 

Dear Miss Christabel Sayne: 

I feel almost frightened to be writing to a 

stranger this way, and I do hope you will not be 

angry or annoyed. I am staying home from 

midweek meeting to do it, too. So please do not 

be annoyed for there is nothing in my heart but 

friendliness and good wishes for you. I just 

cannot get you out of my mind and it seems won- 

derful thai I know about you at all, as we do not 

take any paper except the Advocate and the Gazette. 
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I might not ever have known about you if Mrs. 
Porter had done up her chailie inbrown paper or the 
Gazette, or even not wrapped it up at all but just 
brought it under her cape, the way she does some- 
times when Matt drives her over in the buggy. I 
will tell you why I am so very much interested in 
you. Of course any young lady about to be married 
is interesting, but you are more so because your 
name is Christabel. That is a very special name 
to Mattie and me. Mattie is my twin sister. 
A long time ago we had a little sister named 
Christabel. Mattie and I were quite big girls 
when she came and our dear Mother promised us 
before she was born, Christabel, I mean, not our 
Mother, that we should name the new baby. I 
remember it just as though it were only yesterday 
how pleased and happy we were. We were in the 
spare chamber, and our Mother showed us all the 
little clothes in the bottom drawer of the big high* 
boy and told us that when June came we could get 
our old cradle down from the attic. Oh, that was a 
very happy time for us. I remember well how we 

studied through all the books in the house, and the 
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seed catalogues and the dictionary, to find pretty 

names. We had decided on Percival Malcolm if a 

boy, or Christabel Elaine if a girl. We found 

those names in books of poems given to our parents 

by the church for Christmas presents. Our parents 

did not read poetry, but books of poems seem so 

very suitable for presents, don't you think sot 

Perhaps it was wrong of me, but I was always 

glad when they gave books of poems instead of 

books of sermons, though our father enjoyed the 

sermon ones more. He did not like the name 

Christabel very well. But we had Mother's prom- 

ise and so he gave in, though he said he 

thought it looked sac-religious in writing and he 

hoped nobody would judge us harshly, being a 

minister's family the way we were. I guess nobody 

ever did, for Christa was so sweet that you couldn't 

have any critical thoughts of any kind connected 

with her. I just can't tell you how very lovely she 

was from the minute Mrs. Timmons brought her 

down stairs all wrapped up in a blanket that first 

sweet June morning, just like a soft little pink 

June rose. And Mattie and I were so happy to 
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have a gay, pretty name like Christabel in our 
serious, plain family. 

When our dear Christa was twenty years old 
she was betrothed to a manly, kind young man 
named Avery Tipple. He had been her suitor 
for quite a long time, but our Father would not 
give his consent until Christa was twenty. Then 
the date for the wedding was fixed and Avery was 
building a house, and Christa was working on her 
bridal clothes, even the white satin wedding dress. 
Once our Uncle John who lived on a farm outside 
of the village gave Mattie and me a little calf. 
It was quite a weak, sickly little calf at first. Uncle 
John said it reminded him of me and that's why 
he gave it to us. But I guess it was more like 
Mattie after all, for it turned out stronger than it 
looked and grew into a very nice cow indeed. Well, 
when it was time to buy Christa' s wedding clothes, 
Mattie and I sold our cow and got thirty dollars for 
her. It was the cow money that we got the white 
satin with, to surprise the dear child. Oh, it was 
beautiful, and she was so sweet about it. She 
cried when we laid it on her little lap, and said we 
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were too generous and that she wasn't worthy of 
such love as ours or such a fine dress — the ideal 

I hope it will not make you sad, my dear, if I tell 
the rest. Perhaps you know the poem we got the name 
from. It is such a pretty poem, only it never got 
finished. Thai was the way with our dear Christa. 
She was so lovely, her life was so sweet and beauti- 
ful — but it wasn't finished. She had just a little 
cough at first, but it kept on, and got worse and 
worse in spite of everything we could do, and 
after a while she was too weak and tired to sew on 
her bridal clothes at all, and laid them away in 
the spare chamber to wait until she was better. We 
thought she would get better in the spring, when it 
grew warmer. But she didn't. Almost before we 
realized it at all, spring had come and she had gone. 
For a long time it just seemed as if I wanted to go, 
too, it was so lonely and sad without her. I was 
not brave and unselfish like Martha. My Sister 
Martha is a wonderful woman, Miss Sayne. No- 
body knows her as well as I do. She was very 
brave and noble and unselfish after we lost Christa. 
That was twenty-three long years ago last spring, 
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but we are still lonely and sad when we think of 
our sweet girl. I suppose it is because of her that 
I always feel a special interest in any young lady 
about to be married. And your name being Chris- 
label, I couldn't help feeling even more interest in you 9 
my dear. And I thought you might accept the 
good wishes of even a stranger ', not your own sister , 
but another ChristabeVs sister. You are a girl with- 
out any folks, the paper said. And Mattie and 
I are lonely folks without any girl. 

I am sure sister Mattie wouUfjoin me in good 
wishes if she knew I were writing, only she doesn't. 
She is at prayer-meeting. We both hope you will 
be very happy ; my dear, and I am sure you will 
be. I shall often think of you. The paper did not 
mention the date your wedding is to be, so every 
day I shall think of you as a lovely, happy young 
bride. God bless you always, my dear child. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mary Elizabeth Benner. 

"Now if MadamoiseUe will stand for the 

gown — " suggested the maid courteously. 
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The "Billion Dollar Girl" came back from 
her reverie. The glorious rust-red braids were 
done, wrapped once more about the girlish head, 
bound in place by the curious gold fillet with the 
big yellow topaz, which was the only ornament the 
girl could be prevailed upon to wear. 

She looked gravely at herself in the mirror, 
put the letters by, and stood up obediently, in 
her gay little yellow satin slippers, ready for the 
gown. 

"You dear thing!" she said softly, but whether 
to her own reflection or to Parker, the maid, 
that irreproachable person could not be certain. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHRISTABEL CHOOSES JAM 

MISS Mattie was trying to decide between 
one bias fold or two, for the bottom of 
Mrs. Lem Porter's sleeves, and bewailing the 
fact that in spite of her most conscientious 
efforts, the wrapper was going to look un trimmed, 
after all. 

"If she'd just got me a little mite of silk in 
another color to pipe 'em, those folds would'nt 
look so plain, but I'm afraid she's goin' to be 
terrible disappointed with the dull, homely look 
of the thing. And she especially wanted that 
this should look kind of dressy and extra nice, 
because Luke's goin' to bring home his bride from 
out West for Christmas, and from all the pictures 
she's seen, Mis' Porter has an idea that his wife 
is a lot more stylish than any of the Porters, and 
of course she don't want to make Luke feel 

ashamed of her, nor yet feel ashamed of herself. 
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That's one trial we've been spared, Matie; 
we've never been looked over and appraised by 
any 'in-laws whatsoever, and in my judgment 
that's one o' the most consolin' thoughts an old 
maid can have. I guess the fear that they ain't 
pleasing their 'in-laws is a skeleton in the closet 
that haunts more than one poor, anxious, married 
woman, if the truth was commonly known. As 
Mis' Porter said, it hardly seemed ten minutes 
between the time she left off bein' scared for fear 
she'd rile old Gran'ma Porter, and the time she 
began to be afraid she wasn't livin' up to her sons' 
wives' expectations of her. It would kind of 
take the bloom off wedded bliss, you can see for 
yourself.'* 

Miss Matie, over by the south window, was 
sewing the hooks and eyes on the stout "body- 
lining." It was as she looked up to answer her 
sister, that she spied the great touring car, care- 
fully nosing its way along their quiet street. An 
old-fashioned, straggling street was theirs, with 
none of your modern, perky, Queen Anne cottages, 

or stolidly squatting bungalows set in fifty-foot 
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squares called "lawns." Everybody along Grove 

street had a real yard, with plenty of room for 

generous clumps of "pinies" and iris and phlox, 

petunias and dahlias and sweetwilliam, to say 

nothing of enormous bushes of syringa and 

bridal-wreath and great tall lilacs that peeped 

into the upstairs windows. A lovely, unspruced 

old street was Grove Street, with clovers and 

daisies, wild carrot and golden-rod flourishing 

unrebuked in their seasons, all along each side; 

and so narrow a street that the Sam Thompson 

elms, on the west side, touched tips, above the 

roadway, in the friendliest possible fashion with 

the Warren Gridley elms on the east side, 

although Mrs. Sam Thompson had not spoken to 

Mrs. Warren Gridley since the latter had cruelly 

averred that Belle Thompson was seven years 

older than the age she gave to the clerk when 

she and Elmer Beal 'took out their marriage 

license, ten years before. Automobiles seldom 

threaded their way along the quaint, quiet streets 

of this "old part " of the village, though they were 

common enough on the "other side," as the new, 
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smart, commuters' section was called by the resi- 
dents of those comfortable, old-fashioned houses 
which had been weather-beaten and settled long 
before most of the brisk and up-to-date commut- 
ers were born. 

"Must be looking for somebody/ 9 decided Miss 
Matie, peering out from her discreet coign of 
vantage behind a riotous geranium. 

The Benner twins took a sympathetic interest 
in all the comings and goings of that tranquil 
street, but nobody could ever have accused either 
of them of vulgar staring. So now, from be- 
hind her flower pots, Miss Matie watched gen- 
teelly, like an eager little bird from its half- 
hidden nest. 

"Looking for a doctor, like as not," suggested 
Miss Mattie, whose mental habit it was always 
to seek for a plausible explanation of every 
phenomenon. 

"Land of love, it's stopping here!" announced 

Miss Matie excitedly, a moment later, as the big 

car drew up at their little white gate. "It's a 

lady getting out and coming up our walk — will 
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you go to the door, or shall I ? Mercy sakes, we 
both look like old Scratch, you in that mended 
basque, and me in a check apron! And the 
parlor shades down !" 

But the stranger evidently cared not a whit 
for parlor shades or formal parlor calls. Disre- 
garding the front door entirely, she had come 
around to the side door, where hung the neat 
sign, "M. Benner, Dressmaker." So there was 
nothing to do but open to her, and Miss Mat- 
tie, being on that side of the room, went to 
the door, a little excited and conscious of the 
neat mends in her old gray waist, and debating 
quickly whether to recommend old Doctor Waite, 
down two blocks (who was being considered a 
good deal of an old fogy by some, of late, she had 
heard), or the smart, new doctor on "the other 
side," who boasted a snorting, madly-tearing 
automobile, a colored chauffeur to drive it, and 
all sorts of startling new methods of treatment. 
But the stranger was not in search of a doctor, 
either, for she asked, in a thrillingly young, clear 

voice, directly Miss Mattie had the door open, 
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"Are Miss Mary Benner and Miss Martha 
Benner at home ?" 

Miss Mattie admitted it, and in great confusion 
invited the visitor into the big sunny room, 
where Miss Matie, acting upon a breathless 
inspiration and with lightning dexterity, had 
somehow snatched off her voluminous apron, 
thrust it into the big [scrap-basket, and now 
advanced, as genteel as you please, in her nice 
little gray alpaca gown, to offer a chair to the 
newcomer. 

"I'm Christabel Sayne," said the girl, shaking 
hands in a hearty, boyish fashion with first one, 
and then the other, of the dazed old ladies. 
"And I thought I'd just come out and answer 
your letters in person." 

"Our whatr cried Miss Mattie faintly. 

"Our — " faltered Miss Matie, looking at her 
sister. 

"Your letters, you know," returned the girl 

pleasantly, glancing about the homely old room, 

and then back at the twins. "Martha Jane 

and Mary Elizabeth." 
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Miss Mattie's eyes sought Miss Matie's with 
as much amazement as reproach, but poor Miss 
Matie was too disconcerted at being found out 
to return her sister's gaze. In the excitement of 
this unexpected disclosure, neither hostess could 
think of anything to say to the visitor, who sat 
opposite them. She seemed to feel their embar- 
rassment. It made her just a little doubtful 
now as to how to go on. The three of them sat 
and smiled politely in a growing confusion and 
a silence that threatened to become petrifying, 
Finally the girl, casting about for a topic, haz- 
arded brightly. 

"What a fine big fire you have! I just love 
to see the fire ! It always seems so much warmer. " 

"Won't you lay off your wraps?" suggested 
Miss Matie shyly, thus reminded of her hos- 
pitable duty. 

11 It's a Garland/ 9 vouchsafed Miss Mattie. 

"We used to have an old air-tight wood stove 

in here. It held fire all right, and after it had 

served out its time and we had to get a new one, 

I was most of a mind to get another just like it, 
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but Matie had her heart plum set on a base- 
burner with icing glass set in so you could see 
the fire. And I don't know but I'm glad now. 
The fire does look pretty, and all the nickel 
work kind of trims up the room, as you might 
say." 

Miss Mattie regarded her guest and the stove 
with a slightly relaxed smile, and drooping Miss 
Matie, hopefully concluding she was forgiven, 
(since Mattie had given her the credit for choos- 
ing the beautiful "base-burner") ventured to 
look up quite boldly, as though she had never 
stayed home from prayer-meeting to write, and 
even run down to the corner in the dark to post, 
any secret missives whatsoever. Miss Matie 
was so utterly abashed at being found out that 
she quite overlooked the fact that her twin was 
guilty of an equal duplicity. If Mattie chose 
to remain silent concerning some things, well and 
good. Mattie was a woman of unquestionably 
good judgment, and she, Matie, would never be 
the one to doubt her twin's wisdom in the matter. 

She would have been surprised, indeed, timid 
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little Miss Matie, had she known that her sister 
was feeling not a little sheepish on her own account. 

"It's a dandy stove," agreed the girl, heartily. 
"I'm sure I'd ever so much rather have it than 
the air-tight wood — or than steam radiators, 
for that matter. They may keep your rooms 
warm, but after all, there's nothing very chummy 
about radiators. Dave used to say — Dave was 
my father — that if there was anything on earth 
he hated more than canned salmon, it was canned 
heat. He said canned salmon might sustain 
life, at a pinch, but never would make anybody's 
mouth water, and that heat in gilt pipes might 
keep one from freezing, but would never warm 
up anybody's heart. So we had fireplaces in all 
the rooms of our houses." 

The twins blinked at her politely. Again the 
heavy silence fell. Again the girl cast about 
for an opening. She hadn't known that her 
fluent correspondents were going to turn out 
such tongue-tied conversationists. 

1 ' I see you make dresses. I made a dress once," 
she proffered at length. 
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"You don't say!" breathed the sisters. 

"Yes siree, every last stitch by myself. I 
think putting in the sleeves was the worst part. 
I guess I did each one as many as seven or eight 
times and even then they always looked a little 
queer to me. You see my mother died when 
I was born, and I grew up just with Dave — my 
father, you know — and so I didn't learn the 
things that mothers teach girls. I didn't mind 
not learning the usual things, because with Dave 
I learned so many more interesting things. But 
it came over him all in a heap one day that I 
couldn't do those womany things, and he said 
he thought I ought to learn to sew; so he got a 
bolt of gingham and some patterns and thread 
and a whole work-basket of needles and thimbles 
and scissors and truck, and I just had it to do." 

She tipped back her head and laughed merrily 
at the recollection of that appalling task. The 
ice was broken. The little sisters edged forward 
eagerly on their chairs. 

"You poor child!" said Miss Mattie. "How 

in the world did you ever make out ?" 
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"Well," confided the girl cheerfully, slipping 
out of her long fur coat, and leaning forward 
^with her elbows on her knees comfortably, "I 
saw I was stumped before I'd even got the pattern 
undone, because I didn't know what the direc- 
tions meant — selvedges and darts and gores and 
things. It was all Chinese to me! So I had to 
get a few pointers from Mrs. O'Brien (she's our 
housekeeper) to start me off. I was to have a 
new saddle I'd been wanting if I did every stitch 
of it alone, but Dave agreed it was fair to have 
Mrs. O'Brien show me about the pattern. It 
sounded so easy, when she explained it, that I 
thought I'd do it in an afternoon and surprise 
Dave by wearing it to dinner. But golly! If 
you'll believe it, I worked on the pesky thing 
for two weeks before it was done. I got so sick 
of it that I never would have finished it, not for 
ten thousand saddles, if it hadn't been that I 
hated to disappoint Dave. When you're all 
that a man has, of course you like to please him. 
So I stuck at it till it was done. And I must 

admit," she added candidly, "that Dave took 
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a lot more satisfaction in it than I ever did. As 

I said, the sleeves were awfully queer looking. 

I always felt as though I hadn't really earned the 

saddle, whenever I thought of those sleeves. I 

don't know yet what ailed them, and I don't see 

how anybody could put 'em in any different from 

the ways I tried. I suppose I could learn if I 

had somebody to teach me, but I learned enough 

then to show me that dressmaking is no child* s 

playl" She finished with a little air of solemn 

conviction, and looked from one to the other of 

the twins with such sincere admiration in her 

eyes, that each small gentlewoman felt a little 

glow of pride and satisfaction in the wonderful 

Benner knack that made possible that sign on 

the door, "M. Benner, Dressmaker." 

"Please don't let me interrupt," went on the 

girl, briskly. "I'd hate to feel I was bothering. 

Won't you just go on with your work while we 

talk? Oh — you're doing sleeves, too, you poor 

dear I Now I can see how it ought to be done." 

Before they realized it, they were all visiting 

in the chummiest possible way. Christabel had 
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off her gloves and her bewitching little automobile 
bonnet, Miss Mattie was at work on the challie 
wrapper (with an inquisitive billion-dollar nose 
leaning so near that it was in imminent danger of 
being pricked by the swiftly appearing and dis- 
appearing needle) and Miss Matie, intent upon 
making the tea, was running breathlessly back 
and forth to the kitchen like an excited kitten 
chasing its own tail. 

The Benners did not indulge in afternoon tea 
except upon rare and special occasions. They 
were too busy, and too poor, for such relaxation. 
But upon the rare occasions — ah, then it became 
a function indeed! The beautiful old lacquer 
tray that the missionary had sent to their parents 
for a present, the best damask napkins, washed 
pretty threadbare by now, but exquisitely white 
and satiny; the thin old spoons; the best china 
and the cherished Satsuma bowl to hold the jam, 
all were brought forth and arranged by Miss 
Matie's joyfully trembling fingers. The "com- 
pany" tea, from the heavy lead carton, was care- 
fully measured out into the dumpy old silver 
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teapot that seemed, at such times, fairly to beam 
with excess of hospitality; the animated tea- 
kettle nearly burst itself with furious bubbling; 
and Miss Matie grew as pink as a clover while 
she dashed f utilely about trying to make the thin 
bread-and-butter sandwiches. 

In the sewing room, Christabel sat hugging the 
cat and chattering comfortably with the dress- 
maker. 

"I do wish you'd tell me," she suddenly asked, 
"about those orphans." 

Miss Mattie laid Mrs. Lem Porter's challie 
wrapper down and peered over her glasses at her 
guest. She was glad Matie was in the kitchen 
just then. 

4 'Child, I wish you'd try to forget the pre- 
sumptuous and hasty words of a foolish and 
maybe harsh-judging old creature. You're not 
the high-flier I mistook you for in print, and I'm 
sorry I even seemed to rebuke you. I ask your 
pardon." 

4 'But you mustn't!" cried the girl generously. 

f4 It was all right — your letter and what you 
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said. But I'm simply wild to know about 
those twenty-dollar orphans. Do tell me about 
them." 

She was leaning forward again with her elbows 
on her knees, like an expectant child. No one 
could have doubted her genuine interest. 

"Well, the prices vary a lot," explained Miss 
Mattie vaguely. "Some run as high as eighty- 
five, others thirty, forty, fifty and so on. Matie 
and I have never been able to take more than a 
twenty-dollar one, though Mis 9 Tucker, one of 
our church ladies, pays twenty for half of an 
Italian one, and a woman over in Jersey has the 
other half; but somehow I don't like the idea of 
splitting young ones that way." 

"Splitting them mercy !" Christabers eyes 

grew wide. "What are you driving at, dear 
Miss Mattie ? You sound like a cannibal ! You 
surely don't mean " 

"I mean just foreign missions, of course,' 9 
returned the small dressmaker calmly, though a 
little surprised that she should have been mis- 
understood. Foreign missions had always been 
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as real and important a part of her quiet life as 
combing her hair or feeding the cat. 

"Oh, do you mean little heathen orphans ?" 
cried the girl eagerly. "How jolly! I think 
little Chinese and Japanese babies are ab-so- 
lute-ly the cunningest things I ever saw, except 
American ones. I do love babies! Where do 
you keep the little heathen ?" 

"Well, I don't know as I'd call 'em heathen 
exactly," defended Miss Mattie. "They get 
clothes on 'em just as soon as they're admitted, 
and they begin to receive instruction in wash- 
ing themselves and table manners, as well 
as the Word, right away. It don't seem fair 
to keep on callin 9 'em heathen, after they've 
been rescued from their heathendom and 
brought into the fold. But of course they're 
still foreign. 99 

"But who takes care of them? Where is the 
fold? And what did you mean about split- 
ting them ?" pursued Christabel. 

"It can't be you've never heard of mission- 
aries!" Miss Mattie was plainly scandalized 
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at such ignorance, even in a "worldly-minded 
society person." 

"Of course/' said her guest meekly. 

"Well then, it's simple enough. Somebody's 
got to give the money to support the missionaries 
that go to run the schools and orphanages, and 
somebody's got to pay the keep of the children 
they gather into the schools. Matie and I keep a 
girl in India, which is twenty dollars a year. 
Matie has always felt real drawn to the Japanese, 
somehow, yet she feels the same as I do, that she'd 
rather have all of one Indian than half of a 
Japanee, with somebody else paying the other 
half. We feel she's all ours, anyway. And 
she's a lovely girl, too. I guess no forty dollar 
Japanee could be any brighter, or more grateful 
and promising. The different prices aren't any 
reflection on the quality of the girls, you under- 
stand. It's the different cost of living in the 
different countries. Our girl writes us letters 
telling all about her life at the school and how 
happy and grateful she is. She's going to 
graduate next year. Then we'll take another. 
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We've put three others through, before this one. 
It's a great comfort to feel that even in our 
small way we can help some young girl that 
maybe wouldn't have any chance any other 
way."; 

"I think it's splendid/* cried Christabel, 
springing up and walking about the room. 
4 'You're dears, you two! And this is such a 
dear little house. It's so homeyl" 

She bent over the geraniums in the south 
window, and Miss Mattie, sewing swiftly, sighed 
a little. For just one fleeting instant she had 
had a daring hope that she might "be used" to 
interest this surprising young creature in her 
beloved foreign missions. But the girl seemed 
already to have forgotten the subject, and was 
frankly and happily wandering about the room, 
like a curious child paying calls without any 
politely restraining elders. Miss Matie, tiptoe- 
ing in just then, found their amazing visitor with 
the cat snuggled under her chin, standing wrapt 
before the steel engraving of "Washington 

Crossing the Delaware." Miss Matie there- 
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upon beckoned wildly to her twin, who followed 
her to the kitchen. 

"My stars, Matie, what's wrong?" 

"Everything's all right, sister," Miss Matie 
assured her, proudly pointing to the tray. "But 
you know there isn't a mite of cake in the house 
today." 

"Yes, I Jcnow." Miss Mattie knew, and her 
sister knew, that in spite of that gentle little 
pretense, that softly emphasized "today" of 
Miss Matie's, that there had been no cake in the 
Benner cottage for many a month. 

"But 'tain't any crime not to have cake," 
went on Miss Mattie, sturdily. "Eggs are 
higher'n a kite, and so's butter. I guess she 
won't mind not havin' cake. I s'pose she gets 
plenty at home. Don't you worry, Matie." 

"I'm not worrying, sister, but don't you 

think," faltered Miss Matie, "just this once 

we could have two kinds of jam ?" 

"Two!" Miss Mattie's scandalized whisper 
could have been heard very plainly in the sewing 
room, had anybody there been less absorbed 
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in examining the other engraving, "The Signers 
of The Declaration of Independence." 

11 Yes, two just this once/' explained Miss 

Matie hurriedly. "I thought two that are real 
different, say red rozberry, that's so delicate, 
and currant or plum, that's real tart. Then 
she could have her choice." 

"Then she can just take her choice now" 
decided Miss Mattie sensibly. "Ma always 
taught us not to open a fresh jar till we'd used 
all of the last, and I don't see as this is any time 
to break the rule." 

Before Miss Matie could prevent her, Miss 
Mattie had trotted back to the sewing room and 
was asking in the most matter of fact way in 
the world, " Would you like rozberry jam or plum 
or currant preserves, child ? Matie thought we 
ought to open two kinds, but that seems dreadful 
foolish for poor folks. So what's your choice?" 

Miss Matie, trembling in the pantry, heard 

and sighed faintly. Although the most honest 

little soul in the world, she was not above her 

little lady-like affectations of elegance and 
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affluence. It always hurt her a tiny bit to have 
Miss Mattie admit their poverty. She herself 
never mentioned it. She admired her sister 
immensely, but she often recalled, pensively, 
a remark of their mother's, many years before. 
Their mother had been the " genteel" kind of a 
little lady, too, and it was she who had once said 
dolefully, "I'll never be able to make a lady out 
of Pa or Mattie I They're too blunt." 

But Christabel seemed not at all shocked at 
thrifty Miss Mattie's frugality. "Oh, are we 
going to have tea ?" she cried with frank delight. 
"Are you sure you have time? I don't want to 
keep you from your work. But I think tea with 

you would be lovely! Let's see raspberry, 

plum or currant? Must I choose? Then — 
raspberry, please." She hugged the already in- 
toxicated cat more rapturously than he had 
ever been embraced in all his life before, and 
smiled at her little gray hostesses. 

Miss Matie got the jar of raspberry jam opened 
in a twinkling and emptied in all its ruddy glory 
into the Satsuma bowl. Then the water was 
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poured over the tea leaves, the tray borne in 
triumphantly, deposited on the little walnut 
sewing table, and the three drew up cosily, like 
old friends. 

It was good to look into that glowing young 
face, to hear the vibrant notes of that thrilling 
voice of youth. It was so pitifully long since 
anything youthful had been in that humble gray 
cottage ! Little children they often coaxed in and 
entertained shyly, offering, in the timid way of 
those unaccustomed to children, their bread and 
jelly, their fashion pictures, their posies, their 
little conversational efforts. And the children's 
mothers, and especially their maiden aunts and 
their grandmothers, came to have their plain 
sewing done. But "young folks " those thril- 
ling, happy, wonderful beings just at the age 
of romance — ah, none had been there since 
pale Christabel had passed. The little old ladies 
moved now as in a dream. It seemed too delight- 
ful to be true — yet there she sat, warm, living, 
eager, a girl who said, "Please don't call me Miss 

Sayne. Say Christabel, won't you?" — a girl 
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who was charmingly interested in every minute 
detail of their garden, their preserving methods, 
their whole housekeeping scheme, in fact — a 
girl who ate heartily three sandwiches to their 
one, and who asked, in the end, if she please 
might lick the jam spoon, it was so bully good! 

All too soon it was over. The chimes on the 
grand new library, over on the smart "new" side 
of the village, rang out, and the girl sprang up in 
consternation, looking at a tiny watch she wore on 
her wrist. 

"Oh dear, I must go! How fast the time has 
gone ! Thank you so much for your lovely tea — 
and jam," she cried, tying on the little brown 
fur bonnet. "I've had the nicest time, ab-so- 
lute-ly the very nicest time I've had in three years. 
May I come again ?" 

"Well, I guess we've had the nicest time we've 
had in twenty," said Miss Mattie with sober 
conviction. "We'd just love to have you come 
again, child." 

The girl had got the great fur coat buttoned. 
She stood pulling on her gloves. "Mary Eliza* 
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beth and Martha Jane/' she said softly, looking 
from one to the other of the little gray women, 
* ' I just love you both. You're real folks !" 

Suddenly her eyes swam with tears, and she 
threw an arm about each of the astonished twins, 
bending to kiss first one and then the other. 
"I don't want to waste too much of your time, 
precious honeys. But I'm coming again, you can 
bet your boots!" 

She was half way down the walk, and Miss 
Mattie and Miss Matie were still gazing speech- 
lessly after her, when she flashed around and 
came back. 

"I nearly forgot," she said quickly. "If 
you think I could qualify as a fairy god-mother 
or lady-patroness or whatever you call it, and if 
there are any extra little heathen, why — I'll 
just take a dozen, please." 

"Oh, my dear child, you mustn't!" cried Miss 
Mattie aghast, now that it had come. For the 
first time in an hour she suddenly remembered 
that the girl had riches. "You ain't taken time 
to think it over, and anyway a dozen would be 
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very expensive. Don't you think you ought to 
consult somebody first? It might not be best 
for you to spend so much without first consulting 
your friends." 

44 Oh, as for the money, that makes no differ- 
ence. It's mine and I can do as I like with it. 
There aren't many things that I really care 
about doing, that I'm allowed to do. But 
they're willing enough for me to spend money." 

She looked past them, out over the barren 
November garden, and for the first time the little 
old ladies caught a glimpse of something hurt, 
imprisoned, bitter, even a little sullen, in her. 
It was gone in a moment. She looked back into 
their eyes again, smiling gallantly. 

"So you order me a dozen, please. I think 

the Japanese ones would be darling. But I'm 

not at all particular. Indians or Africans would 

do, or any kind at all. Perhaps a dozen assorted 

would be best. I'll bring a check book the next 

time I come.'* Again the hurt, imprisoned 

thing looked out of the brown eyes for an instant. 

"Like you, I think I'd like to know that I'd 
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given some poor girl a chance to be happy. 
Good by, honey darlings!" And she ran down 
the walk. 

• • • • • 

4 'Oh Mattie," gasped Miss Matie, when the 
big brown touring car had disappeared around 
the corner. "So that's the way they can do 
things! That's what it means to be rich!" 

She sat down by the stove and held out her 
small, trembling hands to the glow. The dream 
was over, the fairy princess gone, and she was 
just a feeble, little, old thing, who got too tired 
preparing the tea things, too chilled just standing 
in the open doorway to say goodbye to a guest. 
Miss Matie felt suddenly very old, very lonesome, 
very near tears. 

"She most swept me off my feet with that 

offhand way of ordering a dozen mission orphans," 

returned Miss Mattie. "I declare, I plum 

forgot she was rich after the first minute or two. 

I must say she don't act a bit rich. Why, she's 

just as sweet and simple as regular folks!" 

Miss Mattie quite forgot that only two days 
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before she had scouted her twin's idea that the 
heiress could be lovable and genuine. Miss 
Matie did not now remind her. 

"And the blessed lamb ate like a growing child, 
too/ 9 went on Miss Mattie, happily. She put 
the shades up to get all the waning afternoon 
light, and sat down close to the window, to 
resume operations on Mrs. Porter's wrapper. 
"The tray looked lovely, Matie, and you had 
the tea just the right strength, to a leaf. Didn't 
yoit enjoy it all ?" 

' Well, yes, I enjoyed it — anyway, I enjoyed 
her. Oh, Mattie, isn't she sweet! I could 
hardly bear to see her go — and leave us alone 
again. But as for the tea, I can't say I ever 
enjoy it as much as I'd like to. I always feel 
sort of a load of responsibility for fear every- 
thing won't go off just right. Entertaining 
people is a great pleasure, but it's a great strain. 
I'm glad you think it all went off right this 
time." 

Little Miss Matie was as anxious over her 
simple tea party as ever fashionable hostess over 
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the success of the most elaborate entertain- 
ment. 

1 'And another thing kind of worried me this 
time, too," went on Miss Matie. "That young 
man sitting out in the cold in the automobile — 
you don't s'pose he was her lover, do you?" 

"My stars, I never thought about him!" 
cried Miss Mattie in dismay. "You don't 
s'pose — no, I don't see how he could be. She'd 
have brought him in if he'd been her lover, I'm 
'most certain. And anyway, Matie, she'd have 
sat in the front seat with him if he'd been her 
young man. He was her coachman, I'm 'most 
positive." 

"He was dressed awful well for a hired man," 
ventured Miss Matie dubiously. "Did you 
notice his fur coat ?" 

"Pooh!" cried Miss Mattie grandly. "I just 

guess anybody that could take a dozen orphans 

at once to support, could afford a fur coat for 

her coachman. It would be just like her, too, 

the sweet Iambi Don't you worry any more 

about him. Even if he was her lover, I guess it 
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didn't hurt him none to wait in the cold an hour 
just for the fun of taking her back home again. 
He's a mighty lucky young man, whoever he is, 
to have the love of a sweet young creature like 
that." 

"She said she loved us/ 9 said Miss Matie 
shyly. 

"That's right I'd forgotten that. The 

whole thing — her coming here to see us and all — 
was so surprising that it's all a sort of jumble in 
my mind. It'll take me some time, I guess, to 
sort 'em out and remember the different things 
she said. But she did say that, didn't she, after 
she put her things on to go. My, my, ain't 
that wonderful! Now of course I love you, 
Matie, and you love me, but what on earth do 
you s'pose anybody else could see in us old 
women to love!" 

4 'She said we were real folks," recalled Miss 
Matie hopefully, yet still shyly. 

The Benner ladies were unaccustomed to 
avowals of love. It seemed, to romantic Miss 
Matie, at least, almost indelicate, yet deliriously 
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sweet, to discuss this hearty declaration of their 
departed guest. Miss Mattie, ever more matter- 
of-fact, bore it more calmly. 

41 'Real folks' so she did. And that's 

just what I said about her. Now what do you 

make out o 9 that! Sounds kind of 9 sif well, 

I don't know. Someway she seemed happier and 
more like herself when she was thinking about 
our affairs than when she got to thinking about 
her own. She didn't strike me as bein 9 so awful 
happy — when she was leaving." 

* 'Oh, my, I hope she hasn't had a lovers 9 
quarrel, 99 breathed Miss Matie, tremulously. 
" You'd think rich folks, having everything they 
want, and no anxiety, would be happy and con- 
tented and not quarrel; but maybe they have 
lovers' tiffs same as I've always understood 
common lovers do." 

"Well, I guess they got their common human 

dispositions and faults, even if they are rich," 

commented Miss Mattie sagely. "I hope to 

goodness, though, if she has been spattin' with 

her beau, that they'll soon make it up. I hate 
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to think of her anyway but happy, and it struck 
me she was feeling kind of blue about something. 
Dear, dear, how quick the light goes these days! 
But I s'pose usin 9 up kerosene's cheaper than 
usin 9 up my eye-sight. 99 She reluctantly pulled 
down the shades and lighted the lamp. 

"Do you s 9 pose shell come again? 99 quavered 
Miss Matie fearfully. It was a prospect almost 
too dazzling, to think of seeing the wonderful 
girl again. 

41 Well, she said so, and she said it like she meant 
it. Whatever she sees in us, I don't know, un- 
less just that we're so different from her society 
friends that we're kind of a curiosity to her. But 
I believe she meant what she said about having a 
good time and wanting to come again. A girl 
with honest, sweet eyes like hers don't tell fibs 
just to be polite. I believe she'll come again, 
Sister, I declare I do. 99 
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CHAPTER V 

THB STORY OP DAVB 

BUT it was many days before she came again, 
so many that the little old ladies had almost 
given up hoping. 

The day after her visit a messenger had brought 
them a great box, which they had opened in awed 
and trembling wonder, to disclose presently, from 
the midst of a small mountain of delicate pack- 
ings, a great bunch of violets for Miss Mattie and 
a glorious cluster of shell pink roses for Miss 
Matie, with cards which bore in a firm, big hand 
the friendly message, "With love from Christ- 
abel." 

"Why, that dear lamb!" cried Miss Mattie, 

holding her violets out at arm's length. "Think 

of anybody spending money to buy cut flowers 

for an old woman like me, that's neither sick nor 

dead! But it's just like her. She's generous, 

you can tell to look at her. Pa always said a big 
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mouth meant a big, generous nature, and her 
mouth, while it ain't a mite too big, still ain't 
any button-hole of a mouth, not by a jugful. 
My, my, me with cut flowers, old maid that I am ! 
And vi'lets in winter at that!" 

As for Miss Matie, she was too overcome to 
speak at first. She buried her little nose in the 
fragrant blossoms, and though her cheeks grew 
as pink as her roses, in her happy excitement, her 
blue eyes filled with tears. 

"It's like a dream/ 9 she said softly, at last. 
"And she's not doing it because she's sorry for 
us. She's doing it because it's just natural 
for her to be sweet, and I think, maybe — because 
6he — likes us." 

4 'Come Sister, get 'em in water," Miss Mattie 
urged briskly. 

"Shall I put them in the parlor ?" Miss Matie 
never decided domestic questions alone. 

Her sister peered over her glasses meditatively 
for half a moment and then reached her daring 
conclusion. 

"I'd put 'em," she said decisively, "I'd put 
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'em in the best we got; Pa's silver goblet for the 

vilets, I guess, and the luster-ware vase for the 

roses. And I'd set 'em right out here where 

we'll enjoy 'em every minute all day. I know 

she meant we should enjoy 'em common, and not 

set 'em off in the parlor." 

They did enjoy them, too. The delicate 

blooms, while they lasted, lent a gracious air 

of festivity to their sunny, shabby, old room, as 

the recollection and hope of ChristabeTs coming 

lent a piquant charm to their quiet days. Neither 

sister confessed her fluttering expectancy to the 

other, but by tacit agreement Miss Mattie wore 

the mended basque only until the morning 

chores were done, and then changed to her 

"second best," while only the crispest of starched 

white aprons were worn outside the kitchen. 

Miss Matie made a jarful of the most exquisite 

sugar cookies, which did not, however, make 

their appearance at any of the simple meals of the 

sisters, but seemed destined to waste their 

crispness in a desert pantry unless somebody 

with a big mouth, (though not a mite too big) 
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came along to help eat them. As for listening 
and watching, Miss Matie nearly fainted with 
suppressed emotion every time she heard the 
distant honk of an automobile, and even sensible, 
unromantic Miss Mattie almost grew cross-eyed 
with trying to attend to her sewing and yet keep 
one eye on the window. 

The flowers were quite faded (and surrep- 
titiously and tenderly put away once more, 
in tissue paper, by ardent Miss Matie), before 
she came again. Then she burst upon them at 
ten o'clock on a blustering morning, her cheeks 
glowing with the cold, but with less radiance 
in her eyes and manner than they had seen be- 
fore. Yet there was no doubting her cordial 
gladness at seeing them again. 

4 Tve thought of you every single day, kitten 

dears," she told the astonished old ladies. "But 

I'm kept so busy that I thought I never should 

find an hour to run out here. I'm to be married 

presently, you know," she said, quite without 

embarrassment, and quite without enthusiasm, 

"and it seems that a foolish lot of clothes are 
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necessary. All the time I'm not kept gallivant- 
ing, I'm kept selecting clothes. I hate them." 

"I suppose they are very beautiful," hazarded 
Miss Matie feebly. 

"I suppose they are. They seem silly to me, 
so many, and so elaborate." 

"Then what makes you get 'em?" asked Miss 
Mattie bluntly. "Can't you have your own way 
about your own clothes ?" 

"You'd think I could, wouldn't you?" re- 
turned the girl, smiling wistfully. "But I find 
I can't. I hardly ever do anything I like any 
more. It seems queer, but it's that way. When 
I was a young girl I never dreamed my life would 
end like this. But since Dave — my father — 

died oh, everything has been wrong. The 

world seems empty." 

"Yes, we know," whispered Miss Matie, with 
tender eyes. 

She drew her rocker closer to ChristabeTs, as 

they sat by the big, glowing stove, and reached 

over to squeeze the girl's cold hand. 

"I don't see any sense in Death," cried the girl 
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fiercely, "Why should you two lose your little 
sister so long ago ? And her lover lost her, too ! 
Why should I lose my father? Why should he 
have lost my mother when I came? Why?" 
She faced them with that world-old, pitiful cry of 
the lonely soul. 

"Because it's the Lord's will, my child," said 
Miss Mattie gently. "We don't understand it. 
We just have to submit." 

"Has it been long?" questioned Miss Matie 
sympathetically. 

"Three years. Three terribly long years!" 
returned Christabel, sadly. "And it wasn't 
just that I lost Dave, the splendidest father 
that a girl ever had. I lost everything — my 
home, out in our valley, my old life, everything 
I had ever cared for." 

"I s'pose you haven't the heart to live 
there, now that he's gone," suggested Miss 
Mattie. 

"No, I haven't the heart," agreed the girl 
dully, after a little pause. 

"Tell us about your old home, dearie," urged 
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Miss Matie, hoping to draw the girl's thoughts 
away from her loss. "It was way out West, 
wasn't it ? The paper said out West." 

"Oh, those odious papers! How I hate them, 
too. How would you like to be on the very front 
page of the horrid old things, your picture and 
columns of slush and guesses and even lies about 
you!" 

Miss Matie gasped so at the mere idea of her 
own humble features and biography gracing the 
front page of a metropolitan news sheet, that 
Christabel laughed a little in spite of her somber 
mood. 

"I told Matie that it was either a misprint or 
else stretched to make interesting reading," 
cried Miss Mattie triumphantly. "I'm real 
glad to hear you say it was wrong, though. That 
about the ten thousand dollar wedding dress 

" she broke off and peered over her glasses 

anxiously at the girl. 

"Oh, that was just a wild guess of some re- 
porter. I'd only been engaged two days then, 

and nothing had been done about the trousseau. 
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As a matter-of-fact, it's to be about twenty-five, 
I guess." 

1 'Twenty-five what ?" 

"Twenty-five thousand. It isn't definitely 
decided yet. Oh, don't look at me that way, 
please ! I said I thought it was all grand foolish* 
ness. I'll feel silly in it. Dave would be just 
as disgusted as I am. But it can't be helped. 
That's what I've been telling you. Things just 
are that way since I lost Dave, and someway I 
can't help them." 

* 'Child, who's managing your affairs and 
ordering all those extravagant clothes for you?" 
asked Miss Mattie, sharply. Her frugal soul was 
honestly horrified and indignant. 

"My aunt, my chaperon," explained Christa- 

bel. "She really has splendid taste, so every one 

says. It all seems very silly to me, because I was 

raised on plain things, but she says it is necessary. 

Of course I have my fianc6's side of the question 

to consider. He is very prominent, you know, 

and I must not disappoint him, or lay myself 

open to criticism from his friends." She said 
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it all quite earnestly, like a child reciting a 

lesson. 

"My aunt is my only relative," she went 

on. "She is my aunt by marriage. There 

isn't a single soul of my own blood left. My 

mother died when I came, and I was all Dave 

had. . He used to say I was his "luck/ 9 for he 

never struck ore until the day I was born. 

Dave was always crazy about mining. When his 

father died he took every cent of his share of the 

estate and married Dollie — my mother — and 

1 ostled right out West as fast as he could go, to 

invest it all in mines. Pretty soon the money was 

nearly all used up and they were right on their 

uppers. They had two little upstairs rooms in 

Butte, where they kept house, and they were as 

poor as could be. Poor little Dollie I It must 

have been hard for her. She loved trees and 

flowers and pretty things, and Butte was the 

dreariest place in the world, those days, with not 

a spear of grass or a flower in the whole town. 

There are smoke consumers nowadays, so that 

lawns are possible, and there's a real park now* 
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up in a canyon, which the people can get to by 
trolley, but there wasn't a green thing within a 
gunshot then. But Dollie was as plucky as they 
made them, Dave said. Never once did she 
complain, all that long hard time, when Dave 
had sunk every cent he had in prospecting, and 
I was coming. They both had a lot of faith 
in Dave's mine, and they used to say their luck 
would turn when I came. And they used to 
plan the ranch they would have, off in the valley, 
when they'd struck ore and could afford it. 
Dollie's Dream they used to call it, and when 
Dave would come home from the mine at night, 
all tired out and pretty near discouraged, Dollie 
would cheer him up. 'Oh Dave, ' she would say — 
I can just hear her say it, the plucky little darling 
thing! — T've been out to the ranch today.' 
Of course she hadn't been anywhere but up and 
down the dreary streets of ugly old Butte, but 
she'd pretend. f I rode out on my new horse. 
She's a splendid horse, Dave! And the ride was 
so lovely. Everything's getting green and beauti- 
ful. And the ranch house is coming on so fasti 
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It will be all finished by the time we're ready ta 

move out there. It will be a lovely place for a 

baby.* Poor little mother of mine! She never 

saw the ranch she had longed for so much. She. 

never even saw me. I don't know how Dave 

could have loved me so much, when he knew that 

my life cost her hers. And that night, when he 

sat, the poor darling boy, just stunned and 

broken-hearted in the kitchen, with red little* 

me on his knees and his sweet, precious Dollie 

lying dead in the other room, the foreman came 

to tell him that they'd struck ore that day and 

that all the men were nearly crazy with joy* 

Dave never talked much about that time. Mrs^ 

O'Brien told me nearly all I know about those. 

days. It was her husband, Dan O'Brien, wha 

brought Dave the news that night. 

"His luck had turned, sure enough. In just 

a few years he was known all over that section 

as 'Lucky Sayne.' He built a big, comfortable 

house up on the hill, overlooking the town, and 

after a few years he gathered his courage together 

and bought the ranch, the 'Dollie D ' it's called—* 
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that means Dollie's Dream. Poor darling old 
Dave I I don't know how he stood it — to 
Temember how starved she'd been for country 
and fresh air and green things, when he was too 
poor even to send her away for a trip, and then 
to have so much money begin to pile up just as 
soon as he lost her. That's the irony of our old 
money, Dave's and mine. It doesn't buy us the 
things we want most." 

She broke off and stared into the fire. Miss 
Mattie had frankly laid down her work and taken 
off her glasses, and Miss Matie was furtively 
wiping her tears on her best white apron. Neither 
spoke or stirred. Presently Christabel drew a 
•deep sigh and resumed her story. 

"I was going to tell you about our ranch. It's 

in the Gallatin Valley, the most beautiful place 

on earth, I think, with snow-capped mountains 

on every side. I may be prejudiced, but honestly, 

it doesn't seem to me that the Swiss Alps are in it 

compared to the view of the Spanish Peaks from 

our back veranda! I can't tell you how I love 

it, and how I miss it all riding around with 
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Dave over our ranches, for the 'Dollie D 9 is 
just one of a string of ranches that we have now, 
or going up into the canyons. I always went with 
Dave on his trips to the mines, about Butte. 
We have a house there, which we had open part 
of the year. But I was happiest in the valley. 
We built a little hospital there." 

"A hospital!" gasped Miss Mattie. 

She was prepared, now, to listen to almost any 
extravagance of expenditure, but a hospital set 
in the midst of a peaceful farming valley seemed 
too incredible a vagary for even a "copper king' 1 
or his daughter. 

"Whatever did you want of a hospital out 
there in the country, child ? Ain't you strong ?'• 

"I? Yes, indeed, I'm as strong as can be. 
It's for our miners and their families. You see, 
life in a mine isn't very wholesome, and even when 
they come up out of the mines, after hours, there 
isn't a very invigorating atmosphere for them, or 
their families, either. Dave always found a 
great fascination about mining. It is wonderful, 
and daring, too, the whole idea, as well as the 
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Actual work of each mine. But I think there's 
something very cruel and pitiless about it, too. 
It doesn't seem right for men to spend their days 
down in the depths of the earth that way. Their 
lungs give out. And it doesn't seem right for 
their little children to live without the sight of 
trees and flowers, or green grass to play upon. 
Lots of them are sick, too. So we started the 
hospital on the next ranch to the 'Dollie D,' 
and any miner, or miner's relative, who is ill, 
we take there to get well. On one of the small 
ranches near by we have a dozen vacation 
shacks, too, and every year each man has a 
vacation there, with his family, if he chooses. 
Dave never made his money by grinding down 
his miners, let me tell you! The more he made 
the more he did for the men. He loved them. 
And you bet they loved him! I saw them cry 

like babies when he when he died. I think 

I'd like to to tell you about that. Of all his 
splendid, beautiful life, of all the big, plucky, 
generous things he ever did, his death was the 
biggest and noblest of all. 
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"Safety was a hobby of Dave's, and he did 
everything that can be done to make things safe 
for every worker. But there are always danger- 
ous chances, that can't be removed or helped. 
We hadn't had a bad accident in any of our 
mines for years. And then came the worst one 
there had ever been. It was all kinds of a mine 
disaster in one — a cave-in, an explosion, then a 
bad fire. Sixty men were shut off, trapped 
down there behind raging fire, while their wives 
and children went mad about the opening. 
I'll never forget the Bedlam when we got there, 
and the way they all quieted down when the 
word was passed around that Dave had come. 
They loved him so, and trusted him so, that I 
believe they knew he would get their men out 
some way. Sure enough, he had a plan — to go 
after them from the other side, away from the 
fire, through an old shaft that hadn't been used 
for years, one of the original shafts that he had 
stink in his prospecting days. He called for 
volunteers, but he led them himself. They said 

he worked like three men and encouraged the 
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others at the same time. Just before he went 
down he took me aside. 'You're seventeen, 
Chris, so be a brave little woman, and show these 
poor creatures how to behave, and not make 
things worse. It will take hours, and then, if 
we're successful in getting any of those poor 
chaps out alive, there's going to be hell turned 
loose up here with these poor women. Get the 
doctor here, and stretchers and restoratives. 
Now good-bye, my little baby girl.'" 

"Oh, my poor child," breathed Miss Mattie. 

"It's sadder than a story," wept Miss Matie. 

"Why yes, I think real life is always sadder 

than stories," said Christabel simply. "And 

there aren't many stories that have a hero like 

Dave. The other men were heroes, too. They 

worked like mad for twenty-four hours. Dave 

made them work in relays, but he stuck right 

there all the time. At last they got to the men 

that had been shut off, some dead and some 

alive, but many badly injured by the cave-in. 

Before they could all be brought up, there was 

another cave-in. It was that second cave-in 
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that got Dave. They brought him up, too, at 
last, all crushed and bleeding, but still alive. 
There was no use trying to get him home or to a 
hospital. There was our little hospital that Dave 
had built for sick and wornout miners. But it 
was ninety miles away, and the little emergency 
hospital, there at the mine, was crowded already. 
They carried him into the superintendent's office, 
and the people stood around outside and wrung 
their hands and talked in whispers, while the 
doctors did all they could. He was conscious,, 
though very weak. After awhile he asked the 
doctors to go out so he could talk to me. Every- 
thing he said there, when we both knew he was 
dying, he said in just his dear ordinary way, 
just as though we were planning something 
together, as we had been doing all my life. 
"'We've got to think about your future, 
Chris, my girl, ' he said. * And before it's too lata 
I want to ask you to forgive your poor old Dad 
for unloading so much money on you. I'm 
afraid it'll be a lot of trouble before you're 

through, honey-child. For one thing, there will 
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be a pack of men wanting to many you, or I'll 
lose my guess. And they won't all be wanting 
you for your red hair and loving disposition, 
cither. Perhaps I ought to have sent you off to 
school, but I couldn't seem to give you up. You 
don't know any too much, Chris, and that's a 
fact, but I hope I've taught you enough horse 
sense to know a real man when you see him. 
Still, most any girl in her teens is so in love with 
the idea of love, that she thinks she's in love with 
the first man that asks her. So promise me, 
Chris, that you wont marry any man till you're 
twenty. And if you marry a foreigner with a 
title, I'll come back and haunt you! The Lord 
knows what's to become of you, honey. Now 
that the end is here, a good twenty years before 
I expected it, I'm free to confess that I wish I 
could leave you with a good big family of brothers 
and sisters, and just about ten thousand dollars 
in your own right, and not a cent more, instead 
of so many millions that you'll be as much of a 
curiosity as the Yellowstone Park is. So forgive 
me, Chris, and try to keep on forgiving me, in the 
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years to come, for saddling you with such a useless 

fortune!' Precious old Dave — he was so level* 

headed. He could see ahead, even then, better 
than I could, to the trouble it would be to me* 
But I hope he couldn't see how much trouble, 
I don't believe he could have stood it, if he had 
known what a sorry, lonesome time of it his girl 
would have." 

"You poor lamb!" whispered Miss Matie, 
huskily. 

"My stars!" ejaculated Miss Mattie, "that 
just goes to show how misleading things can be, 
and how wicked it is to form hasty judgments. 
Ma always said it wasn't Christian to condemn 
anybody till he or she had been let tell the real, 
true inwardness of the matter. I'm sorry I 
mistook you for such a sinful and extravagant 
child o' the world, but I leave it to the crowd if 
anybody, readin' that newspaper, wouldn't V 
thought you were a regular highflier, livin' in a 
whirl of joy." 

"Oh, I live in a whirl, all right," said the girl, 

wearily. "But joy?" 
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She leaned over and stroked the cat, so that 
the sympathetic little gray women might not 
see her tears. 

"Well, even if riches are a burden," said Miss 
Mattie briskly, "you have the privilege of doing 
lots of good in the world. Still keepin' all those 
hospitals and things goin' out there, now you're 
here East ?" 

"Yes, of course everything is still running 
just as before. They need all the help and 
recreation we can give them — even if they don't 
need me. The emergency hospital at the mines 
has been enlarged, and a big clubhouse built 
for the men and young boys. I want to build 
a club for the women next year. They need 
it, too." 

"Who tends to it all for you, when you're 
here?' 9 demanded Miss Mattie, who was genu* 
inely interested in this work, which seemed to 
her almost as good as foreign missions. "Got 
a good, capable manager to run things for you ?", 

Had they been watching, the Benner ladies 

might have seen a slow flush mount into the 
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girl's face. But they were both sewing again, 
small gray heads bent over their work, and 
Christabel, striving to keep her voice steady, 
answered, "Oh yes, he's very capable. There 
is a regular staff of nurses for each hospital, and 
a resident physician at 'Little Chris' ranch — 
that's where the hospital is, next to the 'Dollie 
D\ But the clubhouse and the vacation shacks, 
the playground for the children, the excursions 
and entertainments, and all the welfare work 
we undertake for our miners and their families, 
all those things are managed by this one man. 
Dave used to call him the Helping Hand Society. 
He's been there six years now. The people 
love him about as much as they did Dave, I 
guess." 

"Old fellow?" queried Miss Mattie relent- 
lessly. She was more and more thrilled at this 
disclosure of the Sayne benefactions. 

"No, he isn't old," returned Christabel. And 
presently she added, quite irrelevantly, "His 
name is Sidney Hackett." 

"Sidney Hackett. Good sensible soundin' 
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name," commented Miss Mattie. "Sakes alive, 
child, must you be goin' already ? Don't seem 
like you've been here ten minutes. Well, you're 
a dear sweet lamb to waste any time at all on a 
couple of old maids like us. Come just as often 
as you can, child. You're like a streak of sun- 
shine in this dull house." 

"I'm a poor sort of sunshine, I'm afraid," said 
Christabel, with a wan little smile. "I oughtn't 
to come out here and tell my woes to you two, 
but there isn't anybody else I could tell things 
to. It's the penalty you'll have to pay for 
being so dear and sympathetic. What's this, 
something for me, little Mary Elizabeth ?" 

For Miss Matie had slipped away when Chris- 
tabel first rose to put on her wraps, and now 
returned, very pink and excited, with a plump 
little brown paper package, which she extended 
timidly. 

"It isn't any slight on the lovely things you 
must get to eat at that grand hotel," she said 
breathlessly. "But there's no time now to fix 
the tray for tea — and I wanted you should 
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taste them, dearie. Sugar cookies, and I was 
thinking of you every single minute while I was 
baking them." She beamed at the girl with 
her sweet old blue eyes. "You'll take them, 
won't you, dear?" 

"Take them, you sweet precious? I rather 
think I will! I don't know when I've had a 
sugar cookie— one of the real genuine articles. 
I wish you could see the foolish little cakes 
and sweets I get at the hotel. But as for a 
great, big, round, crispy cookie — " she broke 
off, as though the hopelessness of obtaining such 
an article were too overcoming for speech. 

"It's a fact, Mary Elizabeth and Martha Jane," 
she said, sniffing eagerly at her little package and 
then tucking it away in her capacious muff, "it's 
a sad, sad fact, that it's next to impossible to get 
a meal of plain, common, old-fashoned victuals, 
without any sauces or disguises or a-la's. Thank 
you heaps and bushels. And now I must hurry." 

She kissed the delighted old ladies good-bye, 

waved to them from the walk, and again from the 

big car as she was whirled away. 
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"My, my, sister, isn't she just the very sweet- 
est thing!" cried Miss Matie, turning at last from 
the window. 

"She is, indeed," affirmed the energetic little 
dressmaker. "And ain't she the cutest little 
minx to call us the names she does? My sweet 
land o'Canaan, you'd think we were a pair of 
dolls or rabbits or some sort of pets, the 
way she talks to us. I know it's sassy, con- 
siderin' that we're old and experienced gray- 
haired women, while she's just a young thing, 
even if she is rich. It's sassy, but I declare I 
like it!" 

"I think she does it because she likes us. She 
must have been brought up that way. _ She called 
her father Dave, you know. I'm sure she doesn't 
mean to be sassy. It's just her way. She's a 
sweet, loving child." 

"My stars, Matie, I was plum tickled when you 

spunked up courage enough to offer her those 

cookies. I'd give a cent to see that purse-proud, 

extravagant aunt o' hers when Christabel marches 

in with her bundle of cookies. Think of a Bil- 
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lion Dollar Girl lugging home cookies in brown 
paper!" Miss Mattie had grown rather vul- 
garly proud of mouthing that pretentious title 
which the newspapers had given their new friend. 
" Yes sir, a Billion Dollar Girl eating our common 
cookies!" She chuckled reminiscently. 

"Well, I guess they were baked uncommon 
nice," returned Miss Matie, shyly defensive. 
"And I wanted she should have them. I made 
them just for her, the dear child. But 111 admit 
I was most scared to do it. I wouldn't have 
dared at all, I guess, when she's so awful rich and 
has everything, if she hadn't just been telling us 
about things in her life that make a body forget 
she's rich, and just remember that she's sweet 
and sorrowful and human. Why, Sister, her 
life's just like a story, only much more interesting 
than any story I ever read. Each time she 
comes, she tells us another chapter. It's just 
like a continued story running in the 'Epworth 
Herald. 9 Each chapter is so wonderful that 
it keeps our minds full till time for the next 

chapter." 
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Then Miss Mattie threw her bomb. 

"Well," she declared with decision, peering 
over her glasses solemnly like a little owl that 
knows a great secret. "There's one chapter, and 
a mighty interestin 'one at that, or I miss my 
guess, that that dear child ain't told, and don't 
want to tell." 

"Why, whatever do you mean, Sister?" gasped 
Miss Matie in alarm. She began to tremble 
at the mere thought of anything sinister or 
mysterious about the girl whom she had already 
grown so to love. "You don't think, Sister — 
— ' 'she faltered. 

"I think somebody's hurt that poor lamb 
clean to the * quick!" announced Miss Mattie 
oracularly. "Who 'tis or what it's about I 
ain't figured out — yell But that dear child is 
as sad as a weepin' willow tree, anybody can 
see, and even if she did lose her father three years 
ago (and a mighty fine man he sounds to have 
been, too), still, you know yourself, Mary Eliza- 
beth Benner, that if she was happy about her 
lover, she'd not be so terrible sad. Here she's 
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just engaged a few weeks and ought to be fairly 
blushin' and tremblin' with joy. But you know 
she ain't." 

"What do you think r 

Miss Matie was too dumbfounded to think 
anything at all, herself. Anxiously she awaited 
her twin's verdict. 

"Well, I can't make up my mind, yet," 
answered the wise old virgin, guardedly. "But 
I feel real uneasy in my mind about that young 
man of hers. Didn't she say she didn't have 
anybody but us that she could tell things to? 
And don't that sound like there wasn't much 
real loving understanding between them ?" 

"Maybe it's just a little quarrel," quavered 
Miss Matie hopefully. 

"She don't strike me as a quarrelsome girl," 

returned Miss Mattie, emphatically. "She's 

got kind of a reddish cast to that wonderful 

head of brown hair of hers, but she's sweet- 

natured and honest, and frank and generous, 

and those are all traits that wouldn't let her stay 

quarreled, even if the red in her hair had got her 
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into a fuss. She'd make up. There's nothing 
stiff-necked or hateful or stubborn about that 
child. So I don't believe it's any quarrel. But 
it's my solemn conviction that she ain't properly 
in love with that young man she's engaged to. 
I bet you anything on earth that extravagant 
aunt o' hers has been match-makin', and Chris- 
tabel's heart ain't in it. You know that song 
our Christa used to play and sing on the meiodeotf 
'My Heart's in the Highlands, My Heart Is 
Not Here'? Well, Christabel Sayne's heart's 
in the Highlands or my name ain't Martha J. 
Benner!" 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHAT CHRISTABEL DIDN'T TELL 

SUMMER in the Gallatin Valley is a glory 
of turquoise sky, golden sunshine, green 
mountain sides, and fragrant fields* Like a 
vivid green jewel the little valley lies in its secure 
setting of rugged, white-capped peaks, and the 
rushing, crystal streams give back the sunlight 
like sparkling facets. Home to this bright, 
serene valley, back to her great, beautiful "Dollie 
D" ranch, came Chrsitabel, at the end of her 
year abroad. And not even the very patent 
and martyr-like resignation of her aunt could 
dampen her joy. Speeding across the continent, 
Christabel's eagerness outstripped the fast ex- 
press train that bore them westward. The 
little state room, where her aunt sighed elegantly 
and read countless magazines, could not contain 
her. She ranged through the train, restless, 

excited, exchanging enthusiastic opinions on the 
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scenery with fellow-travelers on the observation 
car, making friends with all the children on the 
€t tourist sleepers/ 9 jumping off at every station 
to walk up and down on the platform, and sniff 9 
ecstatically, the exhilarating mountain air. 

"Oh, how can you sit here and not iw» look 
out!" the girl cried once, during the last few hours 
of the journey. "It is so glorious 1 There's 
nothing in Europe like this. Just look at those 
hogs! Aren't they bully! There's nothing for 
fattening hogs like those clover and alfalfa fields. 
Oh, doesn't everything look prosperous and 
beautiful! It's got Europe skinned a mile. Oh, 
say you're glad to be back!" 

"I dare say the change of climate and the quiet 
will do us both good," Mrs. Sayne had admitted 
grudgingly. "But I must confess, my dear, that 
I cannot quite share your enthusiasm over farms 
and — hogs." She shuddered delicately, to indi- 
cate her distaste for anything so plebeian. 
"But since it makes you happy, I am glad we 
came. You have needed something to cheer you 
up before we introduce you in the East, and I 
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believe, now that I see the effect this trip is having 
on you, that this is the very thing. So make the 
most of your month. Mind, I have your promise 
that you will go back to New York with me for 
our invitation to Newport. 9 * 

At Bozeman, where they left the train, they 
found the big, comfortable surrey from the ranch, 
and a "Dollie D" wagon for their trunks* 
Before the train had resumed its journey, Christ- 
abel, on the station platform, had eagerly shaken 
hands, in her vigorous, boyish fashion, with both 
drivers, asked after their families warmly, and 
stripped off her gloves to pat the horses, who 
sniffed her delicately and thrust loving chins over 
her beautifully tailored shoulder. 

"Oh, it's good to be back," cried the girl, 
climbing into the surrey after her aunt. 

That disgusted lady had already swathed 

herself in a long silk duster and many veils and 

was prepared to endure as patiently as possible 

the fifteen mile drive to the ranch. It had been 

an old grievance of hers that her queer brother* 

in-law and her queerer niece preferred horses to 
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automobiles, and rode about the country "just 
like poor farm people/' 

As for Christabel, she leaned forward comfort- 
ably on the back of the driver's seat and prepared 
to hear all the news. 

"How's everything at the ranch, Mr. Hovey? 
OUie wrote me that your little Susie was going to 
the dances. Why, she's just a little bit of a thing t 
That's a new store on the corner, isn't it ? My, 
aren't we getting to be a regular big city ? We'll 
beat Helena yet! And how are the twinnies? 
Oh, this nice, hard country road. Now we're 
getting there for sure!" 

All along the way the girl was fairly bubbling 
over with happiness and eager interest. Every 
farm and field filled her with a new delight, every 
turn in the road drew from her fresh exclamations 
of joy. Mrs. Sayne was courteously but ob- 
viously bored. 

Arrived at last at the great ranch house, set 
amidst a wide clover lawn, with hospitable 
piazzas and many open windows, Christabel 
went wild with joy, shouted and waved as the 
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carriage drew near, sprang out, rushed up the 
steps, warmly kissed the beaming Mrs. O'Brien, 
who for years had been the Sayne housekeeper, 
and shook hands eagerly with the servants who 
were gathered about, all smiles and adoring looks, 
to welcome their young mistress. 

Mrs. Sayne, after a brief and faintly patronizing 
greeting to the old housekeeper, and a gracious, 
aloof smile to the others, withdrew at once, with 
her maid, to the rooms that had been made ready 
for her. 

Christabel, after a few excited sentences to the 
housekeeper, went rushing off through the house 
like a whirlwind, to convince herself that it was 
all there, and unchanged. 

It was sad, poignantly sad, to realize anew 

that her father was gone, that these great, 

pleasant rooms were forever empty of that genial 

presence that had made the old life so rich and 

happy. But it was home, after all, as the big 

Butte residence and the California bungalow had 

never been, as no other place ever could be; and 

Christabel had been sorely homesick. 
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David Sayne had lived simply and quietly; 
luxury and display he had loathed. Yet the 
"Dollie D" ranch house was magnificently 
constructed of the finest materials, polished 
beams, carven wainscot, gleaming floors all dis- 
playing a wealth of beautiful woods that would 
have delighted a connoisseur; the splendid rugs, 
the few fine pictures, the simple beautiful fur- 
niture, the many books on every hand, all gave 
evidence that in leaving the eastern home of 
his birth to take up the rugged life of chance 
among western miners, the "copper king" had 
neither renounced nor forgotten his native taste 
and the esthetic standards of his early training. 
Wandering through the broad, cheerful rooms, 
Christabel thought she had never seen so restful 
and inviting a place. - 

Upstairs, she had to force herself to control, 

and at last, after a painful pause in the wide, 

upper hall, she slowly turned the knob of her 

father's door, and went in. Nothing had been 

changed. The chamber was of noble size, as, 

indeed, were all the rooms of the house, but it 
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was furnished with great simplicity. Here, too, 
books abounded. During his later years David 
Sayne had lived not so much the life of a capi- 
talist as that of a scholar. His greatest pleasure, 
outside of planning for the welfare of his workers, 
had been to read with Christabel. He had been 
her only teacher. 

After a long time, standing in the center of 
that lonely, empty room, Christabel went out 
softly, closed the door, and slipped along the 
great hall, past her aunt's door, to her own rooms. 

Everything was exactly as she had left it — the 

gay Indian blankets and skins upon the polished 

floor, the simple, comfortable furniture, the old 

pictures and books and plunder. Like an eager 

child she ran from this to that, exclaiming and 

caressing, leaned from each window in turn to 

prove that the old, glorious views were the same, 

peered into drawers and cupboards, and at last 

flung wide the door of her fragrant cedar closet 

and cried out in delight to find her old green 

riding suit hanging there. 

"Oh, you sweet old rag," she murmured into 
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its folds. ' ' Come out here and let me look at you. 
Here you've been just waiting for me, like the 
little toy dog and the poor little soldier! Let's 
see how you feel again." 

And presently the modish Paris frock lay in a 
careless heap upon the little brass bed, and 
Christabel was buttoning herself into the familiar 
old habit. Then she flew to the kitchen where 
Mrs. O'Brien was giving instructions to a stolid 
Chinese cook and a smiling Japanese butler, con- 
cerning dinner for the travelers. 

" Heavens 9 sakes, darlin', but your aunt's 
changed/ 1 confided the unabashed Mrs. O'Brien 
to Christabel. 

Mrs. O'Brien had taken Christabel to her ample 
bosom on the tragic day of her birth, and cared 
for her until the dazed yojing father could secure 
a nurse. Then, before Christabel could remember, 
Dan O'Brien had died and his widow been in- 
stalled, with her small brood, as housekeeper and 
general factotum of the Sayne household. The 
little O'Brien's had all grown up now and gone 
out into the world, but it was still recalled that 
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upon more than one memorable occasion, good 
Mother O'Brien had spanked both Ollie O'Brien 
and Christabel Sayne for wicked raids upon the 
pantries. Of course one can never stand much 
in awe of whom one has spanked. So now Mrs. 
O'Brien felt no hesitancy in speaking her honest 
opinion to this, her foster child. 

"The grand stylel And a French maid to 
boot! I doubt if we can throw enough side here 
to come up to the expectations of that haughty- 
appeaxin 9 maid. Now don't tell me you've turned 
out grand and stylish too, darlin', or it'll be the 
death of me." 

"Not I!" laughed Christabel gaily. "I have 

a maid. You'd die to see us trying to get me 

dressed. She wants to do it all, and so do I. 

But you bet your boots I ditched her! She's 

twiddling her thumbs in New York, along with 

two automobiles and two chaff eurs and seventeen 

hundred trunks of clothes that we're going to 

wear when we go back there next month. I 

just had to promise to go back — Tante wouldn't 

let me off — (Tante is what I call Aunt Hat now. 
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It's swell for aunt.) But let's not worry and 
spoil this. Tell me — you didn't let Sid know I 
was coming ?" 

"Never a word I I felt meaner'n pussley, too, 
to be keepin' it secret, when the rest of us were 
all tickled to death gettin' ready for you, and 
he was just pluggin' along never suspicioning a 
thing. He's been awful glum this spring. He 
works too hard, poor boy, what with the night 
schools and the new gymnasium and all his 
studying and planning and slaving for the miners. 
Not that they don't appreciate it* Lands, they 
worship the ground he walks on — more than ever 
now sinc e s ince there ain't any one else left 
to worship. He ain't out here at the ranch much. 
He stays right on the job at Butte, mostly. He 
says what we all think, I guess, that it's too 
lonesome out here to live any more! That's 
right, honey. It's been a long, lonesome year 
for us here, my girl." 

Christabel drew in her breath sharply. "Yes, 

it's been lonesome, but it couldn't have been any 

lonesomer here than in Europe. Gee, Mary 
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O'Brien, but Europe is the lonesomest place I 
ever struck I Where's Dixie Boy? Pasture or 
stable?" 

"Ah, there you go! Now you'll get on that big 
black nag's back and it's a lot us poor human 
crittersll see of you!" grumbled Mrs. O'Brien 
good-naturedly. "Couldn't you just sit pretty 
in the parlor for one little afternoon and tell 
about your grand travels, not to mention your 
grand traveling companions and French maids 
and such-like?" 

"No, Mary O'Brien, I could not sit pretty in 
anybody's parlor, not if there's anything with 
four legs out in that stable that's strong enough 
to tote me." 

"Oh, well, Dan'U have your old Dixie Boy 
around in a minute. He's most curried the poor 
brute's hide off for a month, slickin' him up for 
you, honey. There he comes now. Look at 
him prance! Bet he knows who's come. Well, 
good day, Miss Sayne. We've enjoyed this 
nice long visit real well. Drop in again before 
you go back to New York, that is, if you can 
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spare the time from your horse-back ridin\ 
Oh, and by the way, Miss Sayne, if I was you, 
I'd just mosey up toward Hell Roaring Crick, 
b'cause mooning around up there in the canyon, 
I reckon you'll find somebody that'll be powerful 
glad to set eyes on you." 

"Not Sidt Oh, you bad old scallawag of 

a Mary O'Brien I Aren't you ashamed not to 
have told me sooner I I thought he was in 
Butte." 

"So he was, till last Monday. Come down all 
tuckered out to rest a week or so. Staying 
over to Doc's. Says he feels so beat out 
he's a mind to go to bed in the hospital 
and stay there. Just J common blues, I tell 
him." 

The good woman would gladly have stood on 
the veranda to gossip for an hour, but Christabel 
was not to be detained. Already after a brief 
but ardent greeting to the beast, she was on 
her splendid mount, and off. The old house- 
keeper watched her with loving eyes. 

"Oh, the darlin', the darlin't Where could 
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a body find her equal! The same sweet child 
that went axray, too, and no silly puttin' on of 
foreign airs at all. And now, my brave Sid, 
I'll bet you'll not be talkin' about puttin 9 on a 
nightie and goin* to bed in that little old hospital 
over there. Poor boy, poor boy! Don't I see 
through you just like a pane of glass! I don't 
blame you a mite, either, but you'll be a smart 
lad if you get her in the face of that high-toned 
relative of hers, that's set out to chaperon our kid. 
Chaperon, indeed!" 

Mrs. O'Brien snorted contemptuously, breath- 
ing out wrath and scorn for the whole race of 
chaperons. Nevertheless, as soon as the girl was 
out of sight, she bustled into the house once more 
for f uther conferences with the house servants, 
who were now instructed to get out the very best 
table linen instead of the second best, as had been 
originally planned. For Mrs. O'Brien would not 
have been Irish if she had not stood a bit in awe 
of grandeur; and Mrs. Sayne, always fairly 
elegant and distinguished, had returned very im- 
posing, indeed. 
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Christabel knew, by unerring instinct, where 
to find him. They had so often ridden there 
together, in the old days, and sat, while the horses 
grazed, to talk of their books, and the "Helping 
Hand" plans for the underground toilers who were 
piling up the Sayne millions, away in the mines. 
Theirs had been a joyous camaraderie, shared by 
Christabel's father. The older man had trusted 
much to the young Eastern college man, whom he 
had secured, fresh from an inspiring course in 
the social sciences, and bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm, to carry on the welfare work among the 
mining people. Because he had never betrayed 
that trust, nor let his youthful enthusiasm run 
away with his native common sense, David Sayne 
had respected him. And because he was sane 
and upright and winning and a gentleman, the 
millionaire had also loved his young agent, and 
received him as a friend into his home. The 
young man had brought into Christabel's some- 
what narrowed life a suggestion of the fellowship 
of a big brother. Christabel had been as little 
introspective as a healthy boy. Without con- 
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straint or self -consciousness, she had joyfully ac- 
cepted the new comrade to the very retired life 
which her father had chosen to lead. Sid became 
a dear, older brother, with whom she had shared 
her confidences and plans, all her happy-go-lucky, 
boyish pleasures. Throughout the year of her 
absence she had written often and freely, simple, 
friendly, unconstrained letters. And now, as to 
a brother, she rode at break-neck speed, unabashed 
and frankly glad, to surprise him. 

When she came upon his horse, grazing idly, 
she slipped from her mount, left the two horses 
together, and clambered on up the rocks to the 
old resting place above the wildly tumbling falls. 

He did not hearher, nor see her until she had 

nearly reached him. She saw that he had 

thrown his book down beside his hat and gauntlets. 

With his elbows on his knees, leaning forward 

listlessly, he sat, a lean, brown, handsome chap, 

in frowning contemplation of the placid little 

basin that lay at his feet, just removed from the 

swift rush of midstream. 

Picking her way softly, Christabel crept up 
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behind him stealthily as an Indian, and with 
little imps of mischief dancing in her eyes, face 
aglow with unaffected delight, she paused a dozen 
feet behind him, picked up a pebble and sent it 
splashing into the pool at his feet. 

He scrambled up, turned, stared as at a vision. 

"I've come back, Sid! I've come back!" 
she cried joyfully. 

Still he gazed and Christabel, rooted to her 
spot, gazed back. It was, somehow, suddenly 
quite different, this splendid surprise, from what 
she had planned. Sid was different. That was 
it. Sid had not, when she left, been so thin, nor 
so grave. Certainly he had never looked at 
her for long minutes with a white, tense face like 
this. All at once she felt a great embarrassment, 
the first shyness she had ever known in the pres- 
ence of any man. In that moment the old rela- 
tion died. Sidney Hackett was no longer her 
dear comrade, her comfortable old chum. This 
man was a stranger. 

He took a step or two nearer, as though to 
prove that she were real. She came forward, 
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too, involuntarily, and her hands went out a. 
little piteously. 

4 'You — you aren't glad, are you? I thought, 
you'd be glad!" 

"Gladl" 

He shouted the word at her quite fiercely. 
They were face to face now, so close that Chris- 
tabel shrank away when he roared, with that, 
solemn face, that he was glad. He went on in a. 
gentler voice. 

"I couldn't believe it was you, I thought I 
had some heavenly sort of delirium. Oh, you 
precious little red-headed angel, to think I have 
you back again!" 

He caught both her hands in his and stood a. 
moment so, smiling down at her big, frightened 
eyes. Then he had her in his arms, and the girl,, 
after the blissful, terrifying, dizzying moment 
that means yielding, laid her head back weakly 
on his arm and gave her trembling lips. 

"This must mean we love each other," she^ 

said wonderingly, after a while. 

He started in mock alarm. "No! You don't 
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really think so, do you? By George, I hadn't 
thought of such a thing!" 

'•Silly, neither had I, till just now. Isn't it 
nice? I'd have come home sooner if I'd known 
it would be like" "that!" 

They said all the sweet, foolish, old, miracu- 
lously new things. They laughed and kissed 
and clung, and raised awed young faces to the 
heavens and thanked God, and kissed again and 
marveled, as though they had just invented 
the pleasant custom. .And at last, reluctantly, 
they remembered their horses and their dinner 
waiting miles away, ChristabePs "home-coming" 
dinner. 

At the ranch there was so much welcoming 
and laughter that they hoped their joyful secret 
was not evident. Big, noisy "Doc" Thorpe 
was there from the hospital, and pleasant little 
Mrs. "Doc" and the older two of the half dozen 
babies. Mrs. Sayne had emerged from her 
temporary retirement, charmingly gowned and 
magnanimously determined to be gracious to 
everybody, «ven to Mrs. O'Brien, whom demo- 
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cratic Christabel insisted upon having at the 
table. 

"Land no, honey. I'm hired help even if I 
have raised you," the woman demurred vig- 
orously, 

"Then I'll take the night train back to New 
York!" threatened Christabel ominously. "Come* 
just this once." 

"But wh&Vli she think ?" 

"This is my house, Mrs. O'Brien, I'd have 
you know, even if you do think you're the boss 
of it. Come on, sweetie, for I'm hungry as a 
hound." 

And stopping at the hall mirror only long 
enough to pin more closely the braids that her 
ride — or something — had loosened, the girl calmly 
sat down with her guests, clad in her old green 
riding-habit, but a new radiance, they all thought, 
who watched, that she had never worn before. 

The lovers met gravely next morning. They 

had appointed the hour of six, and a little grove 

half-way between the ranch house and the 

hospital, for their tryst. The young man waa 
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there first. Christabel found him leaning deject- 
■edly enough against a tree. Lovelorn Orlando 
•and melancholy Jacques rolled into one could 
not have presented a more somber picture in a 
pleasant woodland scene. His face did not even 
light when Christabel cantered up, and slid from 
ler horse before he had time to help her 
'dismount. 

"You're as punctual as ever/ 9 he said heavily. 
He made no move toward her. 

Christabel looked at the young man keenly. 
She was feeling a little undercurrent of serious- 
ness herself, beneath the rising tide of her new- 
found happiness. 

"Oh, you've thought of it, too! We couldn't 
remember it when we were together last night, 
could we, belovedest?" She put up her little 
.gauntleted hands to touch his shoulders. "It 
will be pretty hard, I know. But we can bear it. 
It isn't bad enough to make you as sad as this.* 9 

Still the young man, his arms hanging inertly 
at his sides, stood staring down cheerlessly into 
the bright, upturned face. 
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"Well, I may be punctual, but you're mighty 
slow!" she taunted saucily. 

He bent and kissed her,gravely, briefly. 

Christabel shrank back in piteous alarm before 
that bleak look, like a sweet child repulsed. 

* 'You don't love me this morning!" she cried 
dolefully. "You aren't glad now that I've come 
home! Oh Sid, why? What have I done? 
Wasn't it true yesterday? Didn't you meaa 
it?" 

She was panting and trembling now, and her 
eyes were clouded with dread. 

"You didn't mean it yesterday!" she whispered 
hoarsely. 

"listen Chris!" He took the small blanching; 
face between his big, cold palms. He waa 
shaking too. "I meant it yesterday, and I meaa 
it ten times more today, and I'll mean it till 
I die. I love you, you little beautiful, slim, 
girl thing, better than anything in life." 

"Then why," she caught his arm and citing to. 

it, her troubled eyes searching his, "why can't 

we be happy this morning?" 
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"Dearest, didn't you say yourself that you 
remembered, after I left last night ?" 

"Oh yes, but that needn't make us sad. I'm 
eighteen now. It's only two years." 

"Two years! What are you talking about, 
Chris?" 

"Why, my promise to Dave, of course, that 
I wouldn't marry until I was twenty. I guess 
he wouldn't have made me promise that, if he'd 
known it would be you. But we can bear it, to 
wait two years, can't we ?" 

"Oh, you precious, innocent goose!" groaned 
the young man, wrenching away from her. 
"Chris, darling, I've been the wildest fool, the 
wickedest knave. I had no right in the world to 
tell you. By George, I hardly knew it myself 
until yesterday! I knew that all the light 
dropped out of Montana when you went, a year 
ago, and there wasn't anything left but work and 
loneliness. But I didn't know I loved you until 
I saw you standing there, just the same little 
girl, green dress and all, only a thousand times 
lovelier than I'd ever seen you before. And then 
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— what followed — my God, Chris! I hadn't time 
to think. When a man wakes up to the over- 
whelming fact that he's in love, he forgets every- 
thing else, somehow — money doesn't count at 
such a time. Hang it all, Chris, you ought to 
wear a few pearl ropes and diamond tiaras and 
things all the time, to remind folks, and keep 
humble suitors in their places." 

"Would you be so kind, Mr. Sidney Pairchild 
Hackett, as to tell me exactly what you're talking 
about? The excitement of the last twenty-four 
hours may have unseated my girlish reason, but 
honestly, Siddy, I don't know what you're 
driving at. I love you, you love me. So what's 
there to worry about? We can keep on loving, 
can't we, even if we can't be married for two 
years." 

"We can't ever be married, dear," he said 

gently, and forgot his own wretchedness in an 

effort to explain as tenderly and mercifully as 

possible, the lesson which this dear unworldly 

child had not learned. 

"Don't you see, Christabel, that you are 
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rich and I am poor? You have more millions 
than anybody knows. You are probably the 

richest girl in America today. And I have 

three thousand dollars a year, and two asters 
yet to put through WeUesley." 

"But what of that?" asked Christabel calmly. 
"They'll know more than I ever will, of course, 
for I've never been to school at alL But Dave 
taught me a good many things, and if you love 
me, you wouldn't mind my ignorance." 

4 'Oh, Chris, don't be so slow at understanding! 
Can't you see that only a rich man can marry 
you?" 

"Why no. What would be the sense of that ? 
I have enough for a dozen girls, so why should 
I marry a rich man? Besides, I don't love any 
rich man. I love you, Sid dear, though you're 
not treating me very well this morning. Won't 
Mrs. O'Brien be surprised ?" 

"Listen, Chris, you must understand. I have 
been an impulsive fool and I'll spend the rest of 
my life regretting what happened yesterday, 
when you appeared like a lovely green angel 
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and surprised me out of my senses. But I can't 
ask you to marry me. I am a poor man, with 
only a small salary and my people partly depend- 
ent upon me, not for actual support, but for 
extras, like college, which I mean both girls to 
have in their turn, and the Canadian camp trip 
the older one is to have this summer, and decent 
things like that. I'm really too poor to afford 
any wife at all. But even if I kept my entire 
salary for myself, a three-thousand-a-year man 
can't aspire to a 'Billion Dollar Girl'." He 
quoted the phrase with a rueful smile. 

"Sidt You don't mean that you would be so 
silly? You wouldn't let a little money spoil 
our happiness ?" 

"It isn't 'a little,' sweetheart. It's a horrible 
lot. Enough to frighten most any man." 

• ' But you love me ?' ' 

"You must forget that I was ever fool enough 
to tell you so. I had no right to say it. I ask 
you to forget it." 

"But I shall not!" cried the girl hotly. "I 

shall remember it every hour of my life. And 
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in two years we'll be married. I shan't let you 
jilt me, you bad, handsome thing 1 Now do 
please let's stop fighting and be happy/ 9 

There followed, then, a month of contro- 
versy. Christabel refused to be convinced, 
and her unhappy lover was on the verge of 
despair. 

"It's very muley of you to be so stubborn, 
Sid/' she would say plaintively. 'You know 
very well that just as soon as I'm twenty years 
old we're going to be married. So what's the 
use of being so gloomy and spoiling my visit? 
I've promised Aunt Ha — Tante — to go back to 
New York next month, and once she gets me 
there, it's no telling when I can get back here 
again. So please be nice and let us both bo 
happy." 

Poor young Hackett, tortured and full of 
doubts, striving to be loyal to his dead friend, 
and just to the girl he loved, found it very 
difficult to be "nice" as Christabel wished, 
without further implicating them both. With 
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heroic self control, he refrained from further 
lovemaking. 

" After a man kisses a girl, and she kisses back, 
and they tell that they love each other, that 
means they're engaged, doesn't it?" she ques- 
tioned him earnestly. "I should think that we 
were engaged." 

4 'Oh, no/ 9 was his decisive answer. "People 
can't be engaged until there's a proposal. And 
I have never formally proposed to you, you 
know." 

"But you will?" she pleaded. 

"No, Christabel, I can't, you see." 

"But I don't seel It's just your silly pride 
about the old money. If you love me, you will, 
Sid." 

And then to his obstinacy she flung defiance. 
"I'll propose to you, then! I'm not so silly. I 
love you enough to humble my pride I I'll come 
back and ask you the very day I'm twenty." 

The two years that followed were breathless 

ones for Christabel, and not wholly unhappy. 
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The new life in which she found herself did not 
particularly appeal to her, but it was novel and 
sufficiently entertaining . Though much that was 
supposed to be highly amusing, merely bored her, 
she was yet grateful for any diversion that helped 
her pass the two years that must intervene 
before she became, according to her father's 
dying request, the mistress of her own heart. 
She had a feeling that it was to be only temporary , 
her involuntary participation in the smart so- 
ciety of the cities, the gay "seasons" at Newport, 
Palm Beach, Paris, the Riviera, London, and 
always, as official headquarters, New York, 
which Mrs. Sayne, at least, came to regard as 
home, though they were constantly flitting 
from it to other gay and idle places. 

Christabel had many suitors, some of whom 
amused, some bored her; a few, flagrantly for- 
tune-hunting, annoyed and disgusted her, for 
though she was so naive and unworldly, she 
quickly detected insincerity, and hated it, though 
it smiled suavely and proffered a title. Christa- 
bel would not have been David Sayne's daughter 
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if she had not possessed a rarely quick discern- 
ment. Flattery never pleased her, deceit never 
escaped her. 

She had never confided to her aunt anything 
of what she considered her new relation with Sid- 
ney Hackett. But in her heart she considered 
herself definitely bound to him, and in her occa- 
sional fits of loneliness and homesickness, she 
hugged her secret joyously. The hope of it bore 
her through the two years of unaccustomed and 
uncongenial gaiety. 

The letters which now passed between the 
young people were of a new and constrained sort. 
Young Hackett confined himself to reports of 
the welfare work done among the miners, incon- 
sequential bits of gossip, gaily impersonal news. 
Since he did not write of what was most in their 
minds, Christabel would not. But she knew 
that he loved her, and the knowledge was sweet. 
She had little fear for the outcome of their love. 
Wealth seemed so unimportant to her, that she 
did not believe it could kill Romance. 

On her twentieth birthday she was back in the 
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Gallatin Valley again; a flying trip, this time, 
without her aunt, but accompanied by her maid 
and a rigid old duenna whom Mrs. Sayne had se- 
cured to act as "companion," in whom there was, 
Heaven knows, little enough of companionship, 
though perhaps much of edification to be found. 

Christabel had grown older in those two years. 
No eager, little-girl ecstades over this home- 
going. For hours at a time she sat, in the train, 
motionless and serious. A great joy filled her, 
that her two years of probation were past, that 
her pledge to her father had been kept. She did 
not wholly believe that anything now could pre- 
vent her and her lover from claiming their 
happiness. 

He was waiting for her at the train, thinner and 
graver than ever, with miserable eyes and set 
mouth that filled Christabel with anger, and a 
little dread. He wasn't going to be "nicel" 
But how real he was, how manly, how handsome, 
how purposeful that keen face; how useful his 
life, how splendid his achievements! Loyal 
Christabel loved his very stubbornness 1 
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Miss Tewksbury, the "companion" blandly 
considered the young man a new and interest * 
ing type of western footman* and as blandly 
froze him when he attempted to hand Christabel 
into her old buck-board. So the long drive to 
the ranch was accomplished with Sidney biting 
his upper lip on the front seat of the surrey 
beside Mr. Hovey, the driver, with Chris- 
tabel and Miss Tewksbury behind, the latter 
amiably surprised that such scenery could exist 
outside of Europe. Like many another worthy 
soul, Miss Tewksbury was so proud of her in- 
timacy with things European, that she had long 
lost any patriotic sentiments she might ever 
have felt toward her native land. 

Arrived at the house, Christabel, a little white 
and shaking, but very determined, wasted no time. 

"Miss Tewksbury is very tired," she explained 
to Mrs. O'Brien, after a loving but brief greeting 
to that adoring person. "You will need to lie 
down till dinner time, Miss Tewksbury," she 
went on, ably steering her "companion" up the 
wide stairs, under Mrs. O'Brien's escort. 
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And when she was alone, in the great beautiful 
hall, "Now for it," she sobbed under her breath, 
and went to the door. 

Sidney Hackett was waiting on the wide 
veranda. He came foward at sight of her, 
followed her into the house. She led him, 
silently, to the room behind the library, that had 
been her father's office. 

He closed the door and they stood facing each 
other, with pride and defiance and the bitter- 
sweet memory of that other meeting written on 
their somber young faces. She was trembling 
and her voice quavered pathetically, but the dark 
eyes met his unfalteringly, 

4 'It's my twentieth birthday, Sid," she said 
bravely. "My poor little mother died twenty 
years ago today. And Dave's gone too, nearly 
three years now, and I've been quite alone. 
Quite alone. You can't know what aloneness 
means, Sid, until you've wandered about for 
three long years without kith or kin, without 
even one soul that loved you. I was always used 
to being loved, you see, until Dave died and I 
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went away from here. So it's been harder to 
bear. The folks I've been with don't seem to love 
anything but money, having a lot, and spending 
a lot. I'm glad to get away from them and their 
ally ways. I'm old enough to be married, Sid, 
so I've come back." 

"Good Lord, Christabel, what can I do?" he 
cried wretchedly. 

"You can take me, and just love me, 9 ' she said 
with sweet candor. "It's pretty hard to do all 
the talking, Sid. You're eight years older. I 
think you might at least help!" 

"Oh my precious, if I could only help you to 
see it now the way the world would see it, the 
way you will see it when you are older! I can't 
ask you to be my wife, GhristabeL I'm a mere 
nobody, and you are a personage. You're meant 
for some great man, some leader, some prince, 
if you choose — not for a poor chap like me." 

"I don't want to marry any rich man, any great 

man I I'm sick to death of rich and prominent 

and titled men who want to marry me — all sorts! 

' They're not my kind. Their life isn't my kind 
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of life. I belong here, not there in that horrible 
nightmare of dressing up and going about forever 
in a mad, money-spending whirl I'd truly be 
happier with you, Sid." 

"No 9 dearest, it can't be. I wronged you 
unutterably two years ago, and I've repented in 
agony ever since, for my brute impulsiveness. 
But I would be wronging you vastly more to 
permit you to give yourself to me now. I'm not 
a cur, I hope, and I love you enough to want you 
to have the best, the highest. Don't think I 
don't worship and bless you, beloved, for your 
sweet humility, your willingness to be a poor 
man's wife. But I can't let you make so grave 
a mistake. I'm trying to save you from a great 
folly, just as your father would save you, if he 
were here. I didn't mean to, but I see that I took 
an unfair advantage of your inexperience. Poor 
little Juliet, I woke you from your very childhood, 
caught your earliest girlish fancy, made you think 
you loved me. But it was only because I was 
your first lover, dear child." 

"Yes, you were my first, but you're not my 
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last," she said wisely. "There have been a lot, 
these two years, Sid. But none like youl I 
was young, but I wasn't silly. I knew as well 
then as I know now that you're the only man I 
care about. And what's there to marrying, 
anyhow, except the caring? It seems to me 
wrong to drag in any question of money. The 
money, yours, or mine, or who has the most — 
what does it matter? All that matters is that 
I've never cared for anyone but you. I feel so 
comfortable with you, Sid!" 

"You're young yet, Christabel. You feel 
'comfortable' with me because you know me 
so well. But after while youll meet some 
splendid man who is worthy of you, and .who 
dares to woo you, as I do not, and you'll care 
for him, you'll be 'comfortable' with him, and 
very happy. You will be glad, then, dear, that 
I saved you when you wanted to throw yourself 
away on a nobody. I'll resign and go away, if 
it will make it easier for you to get over this 
pitiful girlish infatuation. I'll do anything, Chris, 
to atone for my folly. Don't think that I under- 
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estimate the beautiful sacrifice you have made. 
It makes me feel very humble, to have you stoop 
to me at all! And I know how you are suffering. 
I wish I could bear all the pain of it for us both. 
I am unspeakably sorry to have brought you 
such unhappiness. But you must forget me. 
That's all there is to it." 

"It is not all there is to it!" she exclaimed 
fiercely. "I know my own mind and I know I 
love you and always shall I You think you know 
what I ought to have. So does Aunt Hat. But 
you're both wrong. I wasn't cut out for that 
sort of life that you're both trying to force on me, 
or that sort of idle rich man. You're the sort of 
man I like. You work. You amount to some- 
thing. Just because I have money is no reason 
I ought to marry someone who could give me a 
lot more. If you and I love each other, nothing 
like money has a right to interfere with our 
happiness I You do love me yet, I suppose?' 9 

He was gazing at her with a look so starved 
that a hungry child's contemplation of a bake- 
shop window was, by comparison, mere blas6 
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indifference. The look must have satisfied her. 
She crossed the room to where he stood, near 
the door, and held out her hands. 

4 'Sid, dear, I've been so homesick for you I 
I'm so tired of being lonely and unloved. I 
want to stop gadding and being stared at. I 
want to come home — to somebody who loves me % 
and not my old money. Won't you just take 
me, belovedest?" 

The sweat stood on the young man's face and 
he clenched his fists to force his control. But 
the haggard eyes showed no yielding. 

"I can't," he said hoarsely, at last. 

"Then you love your silly pride more than 

you love me!" she cried passionately. "I'd 

give my life for you, Sid Hackett, and I have 

given all my pride 1 I haven't ever believed, 

until now, that you could really persist in your 

stubborn attitude. It isn't manly, Sid. You 

care more for the silly little convention that a 

poor man can't ask a rich girl to marry him 

unless he has a title to offer her, than you 

do for me. Oh, I'm so disappointed in yout 
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But still I love you so! I wonder if I'll ever 
forget the way you kissed me. It isn't fair to 
kiss a girl that way, Sid, and then break her 
heart." 

Five days later the "Billion Dollar Girl" 
was back in New York again, and within a few 
months the news sheets of two continents were 
proclaiming her betrothal to Stuart Van der 
Vries, one of New York's most noted social 
leaders. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CHRISTABEL'S FIANClS 

TO THE small shabby cottage in the old 
Long Island village, Christabel came fitfully, 
now staying away for ten days at a time, again 
coming on three or four successive days. Miss 
Mattie and Miss Matie grew accustomed to her 
abrupt appearances, her many moods, her whim* 
sicalities, her lavish gifts. The gifts were the 
hardest to get used to, since all the gifts the Ben- 
ner sisters had ever received had been so humble. 
Adoring Miss Matie had to give over her senti- 
mental secret custom of saving the faded flowers; 
there were too many — delicate cut flowers that 
shed their fragrance, lent their beauty briefly; 
sturdier blossoms, growing cheerily in pots ; once a 
wonderful stunted Japanese tree, an ugly min- 
iature thing, which amused the old ladies, but 
would have horrified them immeasurably had they 

dreamed its cost. At Thanksgiving time came 
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a great hamper of nuts, fruit and sweets, such as 
they had never seen before. How the twins did 
enjoy trotting about the village, carrying little 
napkin covered platef uls of the goodies to all their 
friends I Then there was a cunning wicker basket 
for Solomon, a wonderful collection of bulbs for 
Miss Matie to fuss over, a small leather-encased 
clock to tick on the window ledge beside Miss Mat- 
tie as she worked, and save her countless trips to 
look at the kitchen clock, and a pair of tiny elec- 
tric flash lights which seemed veritable magic to 
the unsophisticated old ladies, and enabled Miss 
Mattie to go down cellar at night without jeop- 
ardizing her life by carrying a lamp, and helped 
timid Miss Matie to go upstairs to bed first, 
quite courageously. These and a dozen more of 
thoughtful gifts did the Benner ladies exclaim 
over, and cherish lovingly, though they scolded 
Christabel mightily for her extravagance. But 
more than her gifts they valued her love, which 
she gave as generously. 

She told them much of her old life, of her father, 
of her Western home and the joyous, unconven- 
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tional, rather outlandish up-bringing she had had. 
In turn, she learned all that their quiet lives had 
held, saw all their treasures: first, their formal 
little "parlor" which was opened so seldom that 
the flowers on the thirty-year-old "body 
Brussels 99 carpet were as bright as ever. Chris- 
tabel admired it all, the whatnot with its quaint 
ornaments, the thin-voiced, long-neglected melo- 
deon, a mere ghost of an instrument; the inevit- 
able "set" of slippery gray horsehair furniture 
with red plush trimmings, five austere chairs and 
a rigid sofa; the cracked oil paintings of their 
parents; the marble-topped center table with the 
portly Bible lying in state on top, a fringed rib- 
bon book-mark trailing elegantly from between 
its gilt-edged leaves, and hanging with careless 
grace down over the edge of the table; the little 
collection of nicely polished sea-shells and " speci- 
mens" mounded at its base. 

Ghristabel never guessed what it meant to the 
old sisters when they asked her to play upon the 
melodeon that had been silent for so many 

years. Having offered their Christa's long-closed 
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instrument to their new friend, it was but a step 
to showing her, in the quaint front chamber up- 
stairs, with its pretty, softly faded rag carpet and 
dark old walnut furniture, the treasures of their 
lost darling. There were wee baby garments, 
some exquisitely wrought by their mother, 
others clumsily fashioned by their own childish 
fingers, in preparation for the wonderful June 
baby who had come to brighten their somber 
lives for a time; there were the old-fashioned 
frocks of the little lass, faded sashes, a diminutive 
ruffled parasol, threadbare little " mitts," a de- 
mure daisy- wreathed hat; and finally, saddest 
keepsakes of all, there were dead Christabers 
simple wedding things, faded dimity, crumpled 
laces, yellowed linen, crisp little things grown 
limp, gay little things grown tragic, and a quaint, 
high-waisted, puff-sleeved satin frock, the wed- 
ding gown that had not been needed. 

Quick tears sprang to Christabers eyes as she 
fingered, tenderly, the clinging, faintly yellowing 
folds of the unfinished garment. 

"The poor, dear, little thing!" she said softly. 
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"I wish she could have worn it. I don't see why 
all the happy sweethearts have to die — like my 
little mother, your little sister. But I think 
we're wrong to pity them. We should give our 
pity to the lonely ones they leave behind. But 
they — have died while they were still happy." 

Having told Christabel all the long-remem- 
bered details of their Christa's gentle romance, 
having shown their faded, cherished relics, it 
was as though the old ladies had shown her their 
very souls. There remained nothing more that 
they could give, save love and more love. Their 
first feeling of constraint soon passed. Miss 
Mattie wore the old mended "basque" again, 
quite unabashed, and unabashed initiated Chris- 
tabel, on one unexpected morning visit, into the 
mysteries of taking out the ashes and filling in 
the coal. Miss Matie learned to go about her 
humble kitchen tasks watched, and often assisted, 
by the eccentric heiress, who was, at this period, 
driving her chaperon to the very verge of mad- 
ness by her frequent unexplained absences. 

As they grew more and more fond of her, 
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Miss Mattie and Miss Matie grew more troubled 
about her. 

4 'She isn't happy! Oh Sister, what can we 
do for the poor child ?" Miss Matie would wail. 

"It's that suitor of hers, or I'm blind as a bat/ 9 
Miss Mattie would reply. "Here 'tis, more'n 
six weeks that she's been comin' here, and she's 
got to seem like one of our own folks, bless her 
heart, tellin' us this, that and the other about 
her old home. But not one word does she say 
about her present or her future. She's like an 
old woman, Matie. She's livin' on her recollec- 
tions, huggin' her past and gone happiness as if 
it was all she had or ever expected to have. And 
never one word has she peeped about her suitor. 
That's what beats mel I wish I dared M 

44 Yes, I wish you did," acquiesced Miss Matie 
wistfully. 

But sturdy Miss Mattie, usually so out* 
spoken and brusque, found herself strangely 
tongue-tied and hesitant each time that Chris- 
tabel came, though each visit, long or brief, 
deepened the odd friendship. 
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"Child dear, ain't there any way we could do 
a little something for you, any way we could 
help you?" asked Miss Mattie tenderly, one day 
when the girl seemed particularly depressed. 

4 'No, little friend, there's nothing you can do, 
except just let me come here and interrupt your 
work and make love to that lazy old cat of yours 
and eat your cookies. You don't know how I 
love to come! It's so good to get away from 
grandeur!" confessed Christabel candidly. 

"Well, if you don't quit spendin' money so 
fast on us old maids, I'm powerful afraid it's 
going to be grand here" retorted Miss Mattie 
as reprovingly as she could, glancing about the 
cosy room where Christabel's many gifts showed 
everywhere, like gay anachronisms among the 
shabby, old-fashioned furnishings. 

"I know you love to be generous, child, and I 
s'pose all these things ain't any more for you to 
give than 'tis for Matie and me to give a snack 
to a tramp, but it looks like it was all give, give, 
give for you, and what do you get out of this?" 

"Why, I get you, you darlings!" And Chris* 
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tabel hugged them, each in turn — "As for the 
truck I bring you, it's nothing, but it's fun for 
me to bring it, so please don't mind." 

She coaxed them, at last, to ride with her 
sometimes. It was a doubtful joy to the innocent 
old ladies in the beginning. They were quite 
tremulous with anxiety the first trips, though 
mightily proud to be actually riding in an auto- 
mobile, and wickedly set-up over the fact that 
eyery resident along placid old Grove Street was 
in a state of wildest excitement over the event. 
Later, they grew almost blas6, and learned to 
step into the big car as calmly as though they had 
no secret fear that the throbbing machine was 
about to explode and waft them heavenward, 
body and soul. 

Perhaps it was these occasional rides in the 
keen winter air that suggested ChristabeTs Christ- 
mas gifts for her friends. She arrived, breathless 
and glowing, early in the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas, laden with boxes, and followed 
by her chauffeur, equally laden. 

Miss Mattie and Miss Matie, happily excited, 
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had laid aside work that day and were busily 
tying up their own little gifts, for Christmas was a 
very important time indeed, in the Benner house* 
hold. For weeks they denied themselves, and 
then at Christmas time reveled in a perfect orgy 
of cookie-baking, cake-making, corn-popping, 
candy -pulling. What mattered it if their Christ* 
mas dinner often consisted of a modest little T- 
bone steak and a baked custard ? Had they not 
for days enjoyed the most delicious and savory 
odors of cookery and the most exhilirating joys 
of preparation ? Had they not sent a delightfully 
plump hen, all nicely stuffed and ready to pop 
into the oven, to poor old "Grandma" Perkins, 
who was almost too feeble to cook for herself at 
all, and certainly too poor to buy much that was 
tempting? Had they not sent a great basket of 
delicately browned rolls, crispest sugar cookies, 
rosiest apples, and huge, toothsome pop-corn 
balls to the swarming cottage-full of ever-raven- 
ous Frew children, and a warm new petticoat, as 
well, for the overburdened mother? Had they 

not saved enough to buy a fine new plush cap for 
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blind old Tom Belcher, who sold papers at the 
station — a cap that looked almost as good as seal- 
skin and was surely as warm? Oh, it was a 
gloriously happy time at the Benner cottage, was 
Christmas t Christabel found the old twins quite 
flushed and star-eyed, when she burst in, with 
a flurry of snow flakes, and piled her great boxes 
en the floor. 

4 'I've only a moment, darling honeys," she 
cried. "I've got to be back in New York in less 
than an hour to start to a big house-party up in 
the country. I've run away, as it is, and Tante 
will be sending out a search warrant for me if I'm 
not back soon. That's holly and mistletoe and 
flowers, in that box, to trim up this dear, cosy 
home of yours. I wish I had time to stay and 
help! Those boxes — let me see — oh, they're 
just odds and ends of sweeties for you to nibble 
on, you cunning mouses! These other little 
packages of junk you may open in the morning, 
but these" she was tugging at the hugest boxes 
— "I just must see you in 'em, because I know 
you'll be too adorable for any use!" 
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And before the astonished old ladies could get 
their breath, she had flung aside boxes and a 
froth of rustling tissue paper, seized them in turn, 
and tucked them, gasping, into lovely long coats 
of softest gray fur. 

"Oh, Christabel, this is too much — " Miss 
Mattie began her protest. 

But Christabel was picking at the strings of 
other boxes, and before the protests had gone far, 
the girl had produced demure little gray fur 
toques, with softly fluttering gray aigrettes. 

"And even silver hat pins to keep 'em on," 
gasped Miss Matie, and the two round-eyed, 
disconcerted old ladies stared first at Christabel 
and then at each other, looking for all the world 
like two startled Maltese kittens. 

"I knew it! I knew it!" cried Christabel, 
delightedly. "From the minute I saw those 
gray kitty coats in a shop window, I could abso- 
lutely see how swfeet you would look I I could 
hardly wait to get 'em here, kitten dears. There 
are some muffs and things in one of those other 

boxes. Now I must rush back! Oh, this for me? 
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And I mustn't open it till tomorrow morn- 
ing? Thank you heaps and heaps now, and 111 
tell you how much I like it when I come 
back. Now, Merry, Merry Christmas to you 
both, little friends!" 

Never had there been such a Christmas in the 
Benner household. They shared their beautiful 
greens, their luxurious goodies, with all their 
friends and neighbors, and even then felt sur- 
feited with good things. They shocked the pious 
"M. E." congregation nearly out of all spirit of 
reasonable worship when they appeared at the 
Christmas service, very pink and conscious, in all 
their furry finery instead of the shabby old meager 
wraps in which they had shivered for years. They 
admired their new gifts freshly every hour, but 
the week was strangely lonely without Christabel 
herself, (though they had now several photographs 
of her) . In each loving old heart was a vague pain 
at the memory of the girl's joyless look as she 
had left them to go away to the gay house-party. 

The New Year was four days old when Chris- 
tabel came again. She entered gaily, and, as 
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usual, greeted her little hostesses warmly. She 
was always animated at the beginning of a call, 
though she had a distressing fashion of growing 
sad. 

"How glad I am to see you again! It has 
seemed six months. I hope you haven't had as 
stupid a time as I've been having. I was actually 
glad to come back to New York. Those Aarling 
bed-room slippers — which one of you made 
them." 

- "We each did one/' confessed Miss Matie. 
"We were almost afraid you'd notice the differ- 
ence, because Mattie and I never can make our 
knitting quite alike." 

"Matie's is prettier than mine," acknowledged 
Miss Mattie handsomely. "Someway, I always 
jerk the yarn too tight and when it's done it's 
durable, but it's kind of hard and firm; now 
Matie's is more loose-like and soft and woolly 
lookin\ But we each wanted to do something 
for you, child." 

"Oh, I loved them!" cried the girl with un- 
feigned pleasure. "They are the warmest things! 
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And such a sweet shade of blue. I'm awfully fond 
of blue, anyhow, though Tante has been doing 
me up in browns and yellows for so long that 
I'd almost forgotten there was blue. I've worn 
them every single night, sweeties, and I'm so 
glad to have them. You were the only folks 
who loved me enough to make me a Christmas 
gift with your own hands. Even Mrs. O'Brien 
has gone back on me; she always used to em- 
broider me a pillow top or a monogram on a 
riding shirt, or something like that. But she 
bought me an Arts and Crafts calendar this 
year." 

"But you must have got lovely things," sug- 
gested Miss Matie gently. "Mattie and I 
were most afraid our common, worsted slippers 
would feel ashamed of themselves when they got 
in such grand company with all your other 
presents." 

"No, indeed," Christabel assured her. "I 

told them right away that I loved them best of 

anything." 

"Oh, no, child," said Miss Mattie, bold at last. 
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"You wouldn't care more for a present from ua 
old women than for what your lover gave you. 
What did he give you, my dear?" 

"Emeralds," replied Christabel without en- 
thusiasm. "A ring, a bracelet and a necklace — 
all round, you see, which typifies love and happi- 
ness without end. The house-party all made a 
great fuss over them, so I suppose they are 
pretty fine. I used to be very fond of stones 
when I was a kid. Dave had picked up a number, 
here and there, which were to be set for me when 
I was old enough to wear jewels. But now that 
I am old enough, I rather hate them, because all 
the women seem to be trying to out-do each other 
in their display, and the newspapers print the 
cost of this one's diamonds and the other one's 
pearls. Actually, I read in four papers how 
much Mr. Van der Vries paid for my emeralds! 
It made me hate to wear them. It doesn't 
seem to me very — delicate — to publish the price 
of a gift. But it's the way they do." 

4 'I'm sure he didn't mean to displease you, 

dearie," ventured Miss Matie, soothingly. 
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"Maybe the jewelry store man gave it out. 
I'm sure your lover wasn't trying to brag." 

Christabel made no response. She had thrown 
aside her wraps and was seated in her usual 
chair beside the great glowing stove, with her 
feet on the fender and Solomon curled up in her 
lap. She looked, now that her enthusiastic greet- 
ings were over, more than usually listless and 
downcast. 

Miss Mattie regarded the girl keenly over the 
tops of her glasses for a long moment, set her 
small mouth resolutely, took off her glasses, and 
seized the bull by the horns. 

41 What's your lover like, anyhow, child ? You 
ain't ever told us." 

"Like? Oh I don't know. He's very bril- 
liant, only in a quiet way. I mean he doesn't 
keep tinder the spot-light all the time, but he 
knows a lot. He's read everything, traveled 
everywhere, met everyone. When he talks, it's 
worth while listening. He reminds me some- 
what of Dave. Of course Dave wasn't from the 
same environment at all. Dave came from a 
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good, common, respectable family that never 
was worth more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in its a palmiest days, and not more than 
twenty thousand in Dave's time; Mr, Van der 
Vries's family has owned one of the biggest 
fortunes in America for four or five generations, 
and been social leaders all that time. But after 
all, in spite of their different environments, Dave 
was the same sort of man in a whole lot of ways, 
smart as a whip, yet not dying to show off, 
quiet, kind, and not sporty. Dave even looked a 
tiny bit like Mr. Van der Vries. You've probably 
seen his picture in magazines and newspapers." 

"No, I can't say I ever have," confessed Miss 
Mattie. "We don't take anything but the 
Greensburg Gazette and that don't run much 
to pictures." 

Though they had lived for so many years 

almost within sight of the great city, the old 

sisters had not visited it a half dozen times in 

all, and even a name which was familiar to street 

gamin and shop girl, was quite unknown to the 

simple village women. 
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"Haven't you got him in your locket?" 

The girl started a little, fingered the locket, 
answered slowly: 

"No, I haven't any small photograph of him. 
This locket — it has just a little snapshot of Dave." 
She took it off and gave it to Miss Mattie. 
"The other picture is a bit cut from a picture I 
took once in a canyon; it's a place along Hell 
Roaring Creek." 

4 'Is he very handsome?" questioned Miss 
Matie faintly. She was so eager to have him 
turn out all herioc and quite worthy of her 
dear heroine! 

"Not handsome, but distinguished, anywhere/ 9 
decided Christabel, thoughtfully. 

1 'What's his business?" pursued Miss Mat- 
tie. 

''Oh, he has none. He owns things, of course, 
but lawyers and agents and secretaries attend 
to everything. That's the way the men do here. 
But he really isn't as silly and stupid as most 
of them," explained Christabel earnestly. "His 
entertainments are dignified, at least, and not 
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insane displays, and he hasn't wasted all his life 
gadding about in society, or he couldn't have 
read and learned so much." 

"Why dearie, he sounds just — just lovely!" 
cried Miss Matie with gentle enthusiasm. 

"He's very decent, for a drone, " admitted 
Christabel, briefly. 

"Young fellow ?" queried Miss Mattie. 

"Under fifty," answered Christabel, restively. 

This discussion of her fianc6 was very distaste- 
ful to her, though she knew that not for worlds 
would the kindly old ladies have displeased her. 
She attributed their naive curiosity merely to 
their loving interest in her, and so answered 
them as patiently as she could. But it irked her. 
Their simple home had been to her a refuge from 
the gay life she hated, from even thoughts of the 
fianc& she did not love. This talk seemed sud- 
denly to spoil her sanctuary. 

Fifty! Poor romantic Miss Matie could not 
conceal her disappointment. She had so wanted 
him to be both handsome and young! And now 

"not handsome" and "under fifty!" It was too 
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much. She gazed at her youthful divinity 
mournfully. 

Miss Mattie took a saner view. 

4 'Then you'll want to watch out for his 
crotchets! Old bachelors are apt to get terrible 
set in their ways, and fussy, though of course, 
bein , rich, you won't have to cook and do for 
him, and he'll likely take some of it out on the 
help. Still, I reckon there's ways for even rich 
husbands to be fussy at their wives if they're 
inclined to fussiness. So I hope yours ain't 
the fussy kind of an old bachelor, honey/' 

"He isn't a bachelor," confessed Ghrista- 

bel, wearily. "He has children — three. The 
oldest, the Countess de Chavannes, has been mar- 
ried three years. She is older than I am." 

"You don't say! Wife been dead long?" 
questioned Miss Mattie, all polite interest. 

"She isn't dead." 
Christabel looked very white and miserable. 
The old ladies' innocent questionings were be- 
coming an inquisition. 

"You mean — ?" Miss Mattie gasped. 
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"He divorced her some years ago/' Christabel 
went on desperately. "She is very beautiful. 
She lives abroad. I saw her in Paris once, riding 
with Natalie's children — the Countess de Chavan- 
nes, that is. The boys have stayed with their 
father, but Natalie has somehow clung to both 
parents. She was here in November with her 
father and only went home for Christmas with 

her two babies. She will be back for the 

wedding." 

"Then he's a grandfather, too!" 

Miss Mattie relentlessly picked that one damn- 
ing fact out of all poor Christabel's explanation. 

"But why is that against him?" pleaded 
Christabel. "I am ever so fond of Natalie in 
some ways, and I'm sure her babies are dear. 
Their photographs are so cunning. Surely those 
dear little children aren't any reason why I 
shouldn't marry Mr. Van der Vries." 

"Not if you love him," agreed Miss Mattie 

firmly. "But it seems queer a slip of a girl 

like you would love an old man, or a middle-aged 

one, we'll say, to be polite. I'm not sayin' this 
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man ain't attractive and winnin'. But he does 
seem old for you, child, and no mistake. I'm 
only an old maid and I don't speak from experi- 
ence, but it's always seemed to me like the most 
awe-inspirin* and heart-meltin' moment in a wom- 
an's life would be when her husband leaned 
over her bed and she turned back the covers a 
little and looked up in his face and watched him 
take his first peek at their new baby, and then 
look down in her eyes and smile at her." 

"Oh Sister!" remonstrated Miss Matie in a 
small, scared voice. 

She did not dare look at Christabel, but she 
felt how it must be hurting the girt It all hurt 
her so inexpressibly. 

But Miss Mattie plowed on relentlessly. It 
wasn't an easy task for the kind-hearted little 
woman. In her blunt, matter-of-fact way she 
loved Christabel as well as did Miss Matie, and 
perhaps with a clearer vision, being less blinded 
by the mere dazzle of youth and beauty. 

"Now of course," went on Miss Mattie, to her 
mutely distressed young listener, "Of course 
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when a man's a grandfather, a new baby ain't 
much of a novelty to him, let alone a miracle, 
like it would be to a young father. Still, if you 
love him good and hard, I s'pose you wouldn't 
mind if his rapture didn't come up to yours in a 
soul-mo vin' experience like a baby's comin\" 

41 He says there aren't to be any babies," 

blurted Christabel miserably. "He says he's 
too old and I'm too young. He thinks my youth 
has been too sad and quiet. He just wants me 
to be gay and light-hearted and free from all 
responsibility. We are to travel a great deal. 
He wants me to be the happiest wife in the world, 
he says, without any worries. Babies are a worry. 
They are cunning and sweet, but a great worry, 
he says." 

"Well, I don't believe yours would be !" snorted 
Miss Mattie indignantly. "My stars, such talk! 
Child, you look me square in the eye. Do you 
love that old man ?" 

"Oh, Miss Mattie, he isn't an old man! He's 
only forty-eight, I believe. That isn't old, you 
know, for a man." 
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" Well and good. That forty-eight-year-old 
young man — do you love him?" 

"I respect him highly." 

"Do you think that's enough to marry on? 
You ain't seemed overly cheerful to me, not since 
the first time I ever clapped eyes on you. How 
happy do you calculate you'll be after you've been 
married a year, and ten years, and twenty years, 
marrying on a foundation with just respect ?" 

"Oh, Miss Mattie, how can I tell? It's all 

such a muddle. I couldn't go on any longer! 

I had to choose somebody and settle down and 

be free from the rest of them. I didn't dream 

there were so many unmarried men in the world 

as have hung about me since Dave died. They 

have simply nagged me and pursued me! I am 

sure Mr. Van der Vries will be better than anyone 

I could have chosen. I have liked him from the 

first time I met him. It was at my very first big 

dinner. I was rather frightened and lonely, and 

I felt so dreadful in the fashionable clothes Tante 

had insisted on. He took me in to dinner and 

talked so spendidly that very soon I forgot my 
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bare shoulders, and all the other strange people, 
and really enjoyed chatting with him. I didn't 

even know then that he was eligible, but 

we soon got to be great friends. He's crazy about 
the Orient and has traveled there a great deal* 
He tells such interesting things about his travels. 
We will go there for the wedding journey.' 1 

' ' Christabel Sayne," said Miss Mattie, solemnly, 
and with a flash of rare discernment. "Do you 
know why you're marryin' that man? You're 
marryin' him for a father, not a husband! Yoti 
told us yourself, how he reminded you of your 
father. You poor, lonesome child, I guess I 
know how you feel. My sakes! After Pa died 
I guess 'twas a year or more before ever I got 
over the feelin' that I wanted to run bring his 
glasses and the 'Advocate' and pull up a hassock 
to his feet, every time I saw a white-haired* 
stoop -shouldered old man. Every old man 
brought me reminders of Pa. Now this man has; 
reminded you of your Pa, and it's my firm belief,, 
honey, that while you're prepared to be a good, 
dutiful daughter to him, you ain't any more 
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ready to be his wife than I am, and goodness 
knows I've been an old maid so long now, I 
reckon I'd have a powerful hard time tyin 9 up 
my old maidishness in the holy bonds o 9 matri- 
mony ! But ain't I right ?" 

The girl had buried her face in her trembling 
hands, like a culprit before a stern judge. Miss 
Mattie rose and stepped to her side. 

"You poor sufferin 9 lamb!" she said, patting 
the bowed head tenderly. " You'll forgive an 
old woman for meddlin', I hope, but I can't bear 
to see you so downcast and heart broken and 
goin' on like a lamb to the slaughter when your 
heart ain't light and happy the way every bride's 
got a right to be. I ain't got one word to say 
against that man, because I don't know anything 
against him except that he's got one wife living 
already. Their trouble may be no fault of his, 
but still, I imagine the thought of her, and maybe 
on your trips abroad, the sight of her as well, would 
sometimes be an awful big fly in the ointment." 

"We probably never should meet her, 99 mur- 
mured Christabel faintly. 
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"But you'd know all the time she was there'* 
insisted Miss Mattie. "And you'd know she'd 
given him children, when they were both young 
things. Ill warrant he didn't think his first 
little baby was a worry, way back there when he 
was young. I've noticed that about young 
fathers. No matter how unpromisin ' and red and 
homely a little baby it is, a young father's always 
proud as a peacock, always braggin' and tellin* 
yarns about it. If anybody 9 s a nuisance in a 
little, young family, I reckon it's the struttin* 
father. 

"Child," the skillful, seemingly cruel probing 
went on, "Ain't there any nice boy more your 
own age that you could both respect and love ?" 

For a moment they thought she was weeping. 
The slender body shook convulsively. But when 
she finally raised her face her eyes were quite dry, 
and her face was white and controlled. 

"I don't know why you ask me these things," 

she said. "I know you don't mean to be cruel. 

You don't understand how you hurt, that's alL 

I suppose you're dreadfully shocked and dis- 
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appointed to know that I am to marry a divorced 
man. It shocked me> too, at first. But there 
are so many things — and men, too — that are 
more shocking! He is a gentleman, and clean 
and respected, and something of a scholar. I 
think I shall enjoy learning of him, as I used to 
learn with Dave. And he doesn't care about my 
money. I think he's almost the only man I've 
ever met who didn't care, in one way or another, 
about my horrid money. He has so much 
himself that it makes absolutely no difference to 
him whether I have one hundred dollars or a 
hundred million. And that's something I ap- 
preciate, let me tell you. He honestly likes me — 
likes my red hair, my face, my voice, the way I 
talk, and ride and dance and play tennis, and 
sail a boat. Perhaps he is too old for me. Per- 
haps all the things you say are true. Maybe 
I won't ever be any happier with him than I am 
now. But I honestly believe that he wants and 
intends to do everything he can to make me 
happy. He may not always succeed, because 
many of the things that mean happiness to the 
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women of his set, mean boredom to me. But 
I'll always be sure that he is trying to be kind to 
me, and I'll be grateful for that, and for the 
fact that he isn't caring about money. You 
asked if there wasn't any younger man that I 
could love. Yes, there was. I respected him 
first, but I loved him whole worlds besides. He 
said he loved me, too, but he wasn't brave enough 
to marry me, just because I had more money 
than he. You see what a silly pride it was- 
So you can understand that it means a great 
deal to me now to marry a man who absolutely 
does not consider money. I'm going now. 
Don't think I'm angry" — (this as Miss Matie 
rose hastily and held out imploring] little tremb- 
ling hands). 

"I know you simply want to help me. You 
have seen that I was blue and unhappy, and 
you've tried to straighten things out by making 
me face the facts. Well, I've faced them alone 
too often not to know them by this time. My 
whole life seems, just now, more or less of a 

muddle, but perhaps it will clear up after a while* 
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Since I can't go back home any more, and since 
I've got to be in this horrible society whirl here 
in the East, I'll be better off married. I'll be 
free of the fortune hunters, at least, and perhaps 
when I'm older and know more, I can do some 
good with my wretched old money. Good by, 
dearies. Don't be unhappy over this. I'm 
sorry it came up, any of it. Let's try to forget 
it, and be comfy once more. I'll come again in 
a day or two if I can." 

For an hour after Christabel left, the old sisters 
discussed the new phases of the girl's story. 
Miss Matie was tremulously tearful, but Miss 
Mattie worked feverishly, as bright-eyed and 
alert as though charged with some electrifying 
new idea. 

"Sister," quavered Miss Matie at last, "What- 
ever do you s'pose she meant by saying she was 
going to marry because she had to stay here East 
and couldn't go back to her home again ?" 

"Pooh!" said sharp little Miss Mattie conde- 
scendingly. ' ' Didn't you see through thai! Land 
o' Canaan, I got that in no time. The reason she 
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can't go back is because he's there — the one that's 
afraid of her money, the one she loves, poor 
lamb. She told us about him once. Name's 
Sidney Hackett. I recall I made some remark 
about it bein' a good sensible soundin' name. 
He ain't got much sense to speak of, though, 
to give the mitten to a sweet, lovin 9 childlike 
that, however handicapped she might be with 
money. Yes ma'am, he's the chap she's pmin* 
and breakin' her poor, little lonesome heart for, 
or my name ain't Martha J. Benner!" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THB MEDDLING OP MISS MATTIE 

*HERE she comes ! Oh Sister, I 'most dread 
seeing her this time." cried Miss Ma tie 
faintly, from her place behind the geraniums. 

It was two weeks since Christabel's last visit, 
and the anxious old ladies had spent the most 
troubled fortnight they had ever known. 

"I've experienced my share of hard knocks in 
this world/' Miss Mattie had said grimly, one 
•day. "I've known the anguish of buryin' loved 
ones, and the burden of strugglin* with a mort- 
gage; I've been through minor trials like fussy 
customers and tomato worms and moths and 
chillblains, and havin' a whole mess of pre- 
serves spoil on me, and the fire be out on the cold- 
est morning of the year. But those were all 
things that it didn't seem like I could help. This 
is the first time, so far as I can remember, that 
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I've ever suffered tortures and mental agony 
over not mindin' my own business. Land o* 
Canaan, whatever made me do it!" 

"You meant it for the best/' Miss Matie 
would comfort her. 

"Oh yes, I meant it for the best, of course. 
But now it's over and done, and the days keep 
goin 9 by without any sign of her, it seems like 
I was just a meddlin', blunderin 9 old cat. Poor 
dear child! She was sufferin 9 enough as it was, 
what with one man havin ' her heart and another 
man her promise, and then I went and lectured 
her! I've read the third chapter of James every 
night since then, but it's like lockin 9 the door 
after the horse is stolen, tryin 9 to tame my 
interferin 9 old tongue at this late day. Oh, the 
poor, unhappy child!" 

"Perhaps all you said will help her some way. 
Good might come out of it, after all," Miss Matie 
essayed to encourage her unhappy twin. 

But she felt strangely helpless and adrift from 

her moorings, herself, with Miss Mattie, the calm, 

the resourceful, the undaunted, suddenly trans- 
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formed into a nervous, self-accusing, almost 
tearful person, full of misgivings. 

It was, therefore, with a great deal of trepi- 
dation that they watched the big limousine ap- 
proach and stop at their gate. Never before 
had they welcomed the girl so fearfully, not even 
in the embarrassment of their first call. • 

She did not kiss them, as she was accustomed 
to do. Instead, she stopped, just inside the 
door, leaned back against it wearily, and surveyed 
the cheerful old room and the frightened old 
ladies gravely. 

11 Here you are, birdies, in your cozy little 
nest, everything exactly the same. Even your 
calla lily hasn't faded yet, has it, little Mary 

Elizabeth? And I've been off upsetting the 

universe, or at least Tante is trying to make me 
believe I have. I've broken my engagement." 

Miss Matie sat down weakly and began to cry. 
Miss Mattie went up to the girl and put her hands 
on the drooping shoulders. 

"Oh, you poor dear child!" she said com- 
passionately. "You poor lamb!" 
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"But why?" asked Christabel. "Last time 
I was here you wanted me to. You thought it 
was dreadful for me to go on. I never should 

have done it but for you what you said. 

So you ought to be glad now," 

41 Well, I expect I will be, when I get my breath. 
I'll be glad you're not marryin' a man you don't 
love, and a grandfather, to boot! But mercy, 
child, I'm scared of my meddlin'! I'm afraid 
I've not made you any happier. You look plum 
fagged out with sufferin', honey." 

It was quite true. Christabel looked sadly 
pale and worn. Her very spirit seemed to droop. 
There were pathetic dark circles about the big 
brown eyes. Unhappy days and wakeful nights 
were leaving their marks on the bright creature. 

"No, I'm not any happier. I don't know as 
I shall ever be any happier. But at least I feel 
more honest. I had figured it all out in my own 
mind, and gone over and over and over it, before 
I would promise to marry him. I thought it 
wouldn't be so bad. He is more congenial than 
Tante, and I've managed to get along very peace* 
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ably with her. I thought I could get used to 
his sort of life and even be almost contented. 
I didn't mind about his being older, not until 

you said all those things. Afterward — oh, 

I couldn't think of anything else! I saw that I 
wasn't going to be a wife at all. She — over 
there in Europe — would be, after all, the real 
wife, the mother of his children. She would 
have had her birthright. I should always be a 
little jealous of her, I think. He'd be just a 
sort of father to me and I'd be a sort of play- 
thing to him. It wouldn't be a real marriage. 
So I told him, yesterday. You see what you've 
done, little friend." 

"And you ain't any happier," wept Miss 
Mattie, crumpling up in a piteous heap in the 
great rocking chair. 

"No, but I'm relieved. So don't cry, honey 
love." Christabel dropped on her knees beside 
the chair and put her arms about the sobbing 
old lady. "I'm honestly glad and relieved to 
have it over. I realize, now, that marrying him 
without loving him would be pretty bad. I think 
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it was because he seemed like a sort of father 
that I came to care for him, in the first place, 
enough to consider marrying him. But I can see 
now that he was growing less and less fatherly, 
and more and more lovery. And I hadn't let 
myself realize, until I was free, how nearly intol- 
erable his loverishness was becoming. I suppose 
he had a right to be lover-like, after I'd said I 
would marry him, but I'm glad to be free." 

"How did he take it?" Miss Mattie felt 
honestly contrite and dismayed at the pass to 
which her interference had brought Christabel's 
affairs, but she now sat up, alertly interested in 
knowing how the rejected suitor had borne his 
dismissal — and indeed, it was a topic that held 
the attention of society on two continents for all 
of nine days. 

"He took it — —the way Dave would have. 
It showed that I was right about his feeling for 
me. He really did care about me, enough to 
let me off when I convinced him that it would 
make me miserable to marry him. He was so 
fine and sensible. 'My dear little girl,' he said, 
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in the nicest way, 'I haven't been very well 
satisfied with our affairs. I have seen that you 
weren't happy. At first I thought it was because 
you were so young that you were half afraid of 
me. But I've felt pretty dubious, of late, about 
my ability to give you the happiness that is 
every young girl's heritage. So I'll open the 
cage door, and let you fly away. And when you 
find your real mate, let me know and I'll come to 
your wedding, if you'll let me.' " 

"Oh, the poor, dear man!" Miss Matie's 
gentle tears now fell for the dismissed suitor. 
"I s'pose it broke his heart." 

"I don't know," said Christabel, thoughtfully. 
"I think he cared a good deal. But he wants 
me to be happy. We had a long, long talk. As 
a friend, he is splendid! I never liked him so 
much as now. There was something— — ^oh, al- 
most knightly, in the way he released me, so 
that I feel that he is not angry with me, and that 
I can still count on him as a friend. Tante was 
the one that made the row. She is furious with 

me, and nearly ill of disappointment. Tante 
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loves grandeur. She likes to go about with prom- 
inent people, and to see her name in print. I've 
had an awful time to keep her hushed up, and 
even then she's often got ahead of me and given 
interviews to the newspapers, like the one you 
saw. She has felt so jubilant over the thought 
of marrying me to Stuart Van der Vries and 
engineering a bang-up, society wedding, that 
she's in an awful state now." 

"Well, I hope it will all turn out for the best, 
child," sighed Miss Mattie, drying her eyes. 
"It's a dreadful solemn occasion. I ain't had a 
comfortable wakin' minute since you were here 
last time, dearie, because I've been afraid I'd 
made you more miserable. And even now that 
you've gone and done what I wanted you to, I'm 
free to confess I feel terrible anxious yet. What 
you goin' to do now?" 

"What am I going to do?" echoed Christabel 
somberly. "I don't know. It's what puzzles 
me all the time. I feel that I just can't keep on 
going as I have these last three years. Tante 
and I are almost at swords 9 points now, since I 
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have broken the engagement. I've let her drag 
me into all sorts of things I hated, rather than 
wrangle with her. Since I couldn't have the 
chief things I wanted, it hasn't seemed worth 
while to argue and fuss about other things. I've 
just let her run me to suit herself, of late, because 
I've been so unhappy that it hasn't seemed as 
though anything mattered. But I feel now, 
somehow, that I must stop that. Even if I 
can't be so very happy, I might be useful, if I 
broke away now. I've thought a littlq of engaging 
tutors, since I haven't been to school enough to be 
able to get into any college. I'd like to study 
and learn enough to know how to make some 
intelligent use of my hateful old money. It's 
spoiled everything for me, but it ought to be 
made to do some good in the world for other 
people." 

"Oh, dearie, I hope you will find great happi- 
ness yet," ventured Miss Matie with gentle 
hopefulness. 

"I don't expect to," returned Christabel. 
"I've been thinking a lot about happiness of 
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late, and I'm not sure that any one has very 
much. I don't suppose my lot averages up any 
worse than other people's. I'm going to try to 
amount to something, in spite of things. Dave 
wouldn't want me to give up and just drift, or 
let Aunt Hat tow me, as I have been doing. I've 
got to strike out alone, I guess, and try to get 
somewhere." 

She came almost daily after that. The Benner 
ladies might have felt greatly flattered had they 
known how many invitations to the theater, the 
opera, and to smart social affairs the girl was 
continually declining, in order that she might be 
with them of tener. 

Christabel felt more lonely than ever. Of the 
gay crowd with whom she had mingled for more 
than two years, there was almost no one for whom 
she greatly cared. Her education, her tastes, 
and indeed, her whole point of view, were so differ- 
ent that she would have found it difficult to be- 
come intimate with any of the girls of her own 

age, gay, charming, frivolously chattering things, 
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most of them, who rather interested her, but did 
not at all appeal to her. 

Her aunt turned a bland and smiling front to 
the world, and gave one brief interview in which 
she serenely stated that "the engagement had 
been broken by mutual agreement and for pri- 
vate reasons which concerned only the two prin- 
cipals themselves, who had dissolved their rela- 
tionship in the most amicable fashion." But if 
she made light of the broken betrothal to the 
world, she did not fail to hold it before Christa- 
bel's tired eyes as a most heinous offense. It 
was part of Mrs. Sayne's pique that she did 
not know exactly why the girl had taken so deci- 
sive and surprising a step. 

"Why did you accept him in the first place ?" 
she would exclaim in helpless exasperation. "It 
isn't like you, Chris, to be so fickle. Oh, you are 
mad, stark, raving mod, to throw over a man like 
that! You couldn't possibly have made a more 
brilliant American marriage. Just what have 
you in mind now, pray?" 

4 'Oh, I haven't anything in mind, but to try 
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to find a little peace and quiet," the girl would 
reply, wearily. "Surely it is my own affair. 
I've honestly tried to please you, Aunt Hat, for 
three years. I know you've been awfully good to 
me, and tried your best to secure for me the things 
you thought would make me happy. I really 
am not obstinate. I'm just different, that's all, 
and this gay life is horrible to me. I can't go 
on with it, nor with that marriage. So please 
don't scold me." 

Because her own financial resources were so 
meager, Mrs. Sayne did not dare break openly 
with her head-strong niece. She had secured, 
partly through her position as chaperon of the 
interesting heiress, and partly through her own 
charm and cleverness, at least a desirable foot- 
hold in society, and she meant to retain it just as 
long as it was possible to keep Ghristabel in New 
York, ostensibly under her own graciously pro- 
tecting wing. Not passively would she stand by 
and permit the girl to withdraw from their gay 
life and surroundings, since ChristabeTs depar- 
ture would necessitate her own. Life in palatial 
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hotels, traveling on luxurious liners, acquaintance 
with prominent persons, invitations to exclusive 
affairs, elegance and ease, all had been very de- 
lightful to Mrs Sayne. So now, though her 
impulse was to probe deeper into Christabers 
affairs and discover whether or not Sidney 
Hackett was the cause of the girl's new attitude, 
as she strongly suspected, she was far too tactful 
to risk Christabers anger by mentioning the one 
subject which she had so long ignored. 

Christabel marked, with something like cyni- 
cism, the renewed attentions of a score of her 
former suitors, who cheerfully rallied around her 
once more, as soon as it was known that the 
heiress was free again. She accepted almost no 
invitations, and spent her time largely in long, 
solitary runs about the country in a swift little 
motor car which she loved to drive herself, much 
to the annoynace of her aunt and the dismay of 
the Benner ladies. When the weather was too 
bad for motoring, she would spend hours with 
Miss Matie and Miss Mattie. 

In spite of her brave purpose to free herself 
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from her aunt's domination, and "not drift* 
but amount to something, anyhow/' ChristabeL 
seemed pathetically at sea. The loving old 
ladies grieved sorely over her, and her varying 
moods of apathy or restlessness. 

"Child, it's just breakin' my heart to see 
you so blue," Miss Mattie said to her one 
day. 

"Please don't let it," begged ChristabeL 
"I suppose I'm awful to come here at all, whea 
I can't be cheerful. I'm making you miserable 
too, you sweet little kitties. I wish you'd try not 
to worry over me. I'm all right. I'm trying 
to get used to doing without something I'd set 
my heart on, that's all, and it seems hard just 
now. No doubt I'll get over it in time, or at 
least used to it. I suppose we all have our little 
pet heart's desires that we never attain. Haven't 
you ? Honest now, isn't there something you've 
always wanted?" 

"Oh, but nothin* we've ever wanted would 
come up to yours, child," said Miss Mattie. 

Christabel had told them enough of her sorry 
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affair with Sidney Hackett so that they con- 
sidered her the most tragic of heroines. 

"I've always understood that troubles of the 
heart are the worst of any to bear. And we ain't 
had any of that particular kind," Miss Mattie 
confessed honestly. "Anyways, / aint. If 
Matie's had any, she's borne 'em with such 
fortitude that I ain't ever noticed 'em. As for 
me, the nearest I ever came to havin' a beau was 
one time when I was thirty-eight years old, a 
bald-headed widower with a wart on his nose 
asked to see me home from the chicken-pie supper 
at the church; but his courage oozed out when I 
told him I couldn't be leavin' till I'd helped the 
ladies wash up the dishes and pack 'em in their 
Tespective clothes-baskets, count and sort the 
spoons, and put the church kitchen to rights. 
He bowed himself away as quick as he could, and 
took Libbie Pratt home instead. In less than six 
months he married her, and my, oh my, his 
seven younguns by his first wife have led her a 
life! Every time I see poor Libbie, I'm just as 
{lad that I stayed to help clean up after that 
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chicken-pie supper. But I wouldn't call that a 
case of blighted affection, exactly. So you see 
you couldn't properly compare any of our vain 
longin's with yours, child." 

"But you have some?" urged Christabel. 
"Come, tell me. What's the thing you'd choose 
quickest of all? Pess up, Miss Matie." 

"AU of Scott's novels," breathed that small 
person rapturously. "We have two or three and 
I've read them over and over. I suppose it'a 
foolish for a woman of my age, but I do love 
romance t and they are so exciting 1 I've always 
wished I could read them all." 

"Now that's what I call a really sensible 
heart's desire," cried Christabel heartily. 
"What's yours, Miss Mattie?" 

"I won't tell unless you promise first not to 
go get 'em," began shrewd Miss Mattie, se- 
verely. So Christabel promised and the dress- 
maker made her confession, and it was characteris- 
tic of her fine and sturdy independence that she did 
not then, or ever, tell her generous friend, as she 
had never told her sister, that the dearest wish 
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of her life, next to health for Miss Matie, was to 
pay the bug-bear mortgage of two-hundred 
appalling dollars, which had had to be borrowed 
during Miss Matie's hardest illness, two winters 
before. 

"You'll think I am plum daft, but I do believe 
if I could have anything I want, I'd pick cologne 
and white kid gloves. I did get a bottle of 
cologne once, when I was a little skite, nine or 
ten years old. It was on the Sunday School 
Christmas tree. It was the year you got the 
little embroidery silk hanky on the tree, Matie. 
They gave awful frivolous presents on the tree 
that year, I recollect, instead of needle books and 
thimbles and wristers and pen-wipers, like they 
did most years. Well, goin' home after the Sun- 
day School entertainment that night, I slipped 
on the ice and fell down. Of course it broke my 
bottle of cologne and it 'most broke my poor 
little heart at the same time. That's pretty 
near fifty years ago, but I'm old goose enough 
to think of that yet, every time I pass the drug 
store window down street, and I s'pose if I ever 
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was to find a purse of money rollin' up hill 
somewheres, I'd just be simple enough to spend 
some of it on a bottle of scent. Now mind you 
don't go sendin' me out a gallon jug of it, child. 
As for the white kids, well, I can't say why I 
like 'em, but somehow they look so dressy, and 
I s'pose even a homely old maid like me has 
vain hankerin's." 

"You're not homely, precious, and I think 
your little heart's desires are mighty sensible. 
Ever so much more so than mine! I ought to 
know better, but here I am, twenty years old 
and over, and supposed to be in my right mind; 
mad at myself for it, but just ready to give my 
eye teeth for one single, miserable, stubborn, 
six-foot male creature who doesn't want 
me!" 

"Does he still love you, dearie?" questioned 
Miss Mattie keenly. 

"He did in June," answered Christabel, with 
a rueful grimace. "But he'd rather spoil his 
happiness and mine than overlook my dreadful 
money. Come, let's not talk of him. I'm trying 
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to forget all about him. I'll sing to you while 
you work." 

They loved to hear her sing, though it brought 
them, in addition to their sympathetic con- 
sciousness of her sadness, many melancholy 
memories of their own Christabel, whose gentle 
voice had been stilled so long. 

Christabel sang wholly without embarrassment 
or hesitation. She had a pleasant, tuneful 
contralto voice of considerable strength and 
sweetness, though it was quite untrained. She 
had been accustomed to sing for her father from 
her childhood, and those simple melodies that he 
had liked, so artlessly rendered, had been the 
furore at more than one smart house-party which 
Christabel had graced. They pleased the Ben- 
ner ladies no less. "Old Black Joe, "Swanee 
River," and "Nellie was a Lady," were all sung 
to the responsive little audience of two, who 
often wept while they applauded. The old 
ladies knew nothing of the musical classics, but 
the familiar tunes that the girl sang moved them 
profoundly. ChristabeTs favorite was "Hard 
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Times, Come Again No More/' a pathetic little 
air of haunting sweetness that she told them had 
been her father's favorite also, though it must 
have been a tragic reminder of his early Butte 
days, when the times had been very hard indeed 
for him and his young wife. The Benner twins 
grew to love the song, too. There seemed to 
them no incongruity in her singing it, though she 
possessed such uncounted wealth. Again and 
again the old melodeon wailed its sad accompani- 
ment and the thrilling voice lingered sadly over 
the haunting notes, 

" Many yean have you lingered — around my cabin 
door, — 
Hard Times,— oh, — come again — no more!" 

In their anxious, loving old eyes, poor Christa- 
bel could not possibly have fallen on harder times. 
They grieved over her unceasingly, and could 
think or talk of little else when they were alone. 
Miss Matie, modest optimist, became almost 
chronically tearful and full of sighings, while 
even practical Miss Mattie grew so preoccupied 
that she let the venerable eight-day clock run 
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down for the first time in all its history, and 
innocently finished up and delivered, for little 
Billy Peterson, a set of gingham rompers which 
had absolutely no means of entrance or exit for 
Billy's, plump person, save a stoutly bound 
eleven-inch neck hole, and neat little wrist and 
knee bands, a unique and interesting arrangement, 
surely, but one which presented insurmountable 
difficulties to fat little Billy's dismayed parent. 

It was on the thirteenth of February that Miss 
Mattie broke her last machine needle, and was 
compelled to hasten forth into the raw winter 
afternoon to purchase a new package of needles. 
Coming in, half an hour later, she solemnly 
announced the decision to which she had been 
coming for many days. 

"I've always prided myself on not bein' a 
mite sentimental," she began, carefully smoothing 
the fur of the gray Christmas muff, which Christa- 
bel had insisted was to be used every day. "But 
I must allow that when I noticed all the Valen- 
tines in at the store, and pink cardboard hearts 

and all sorts of fancy doo-dads just calculated to 
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make a body think about sweethearts and such 
like, I felt most like sittin' down on a cracker 
box and havin' a good cry then and there, to 
think of that dear lamb, Christabel, and her 
tangled-up love affairs. And I've just made up 
my mind to one thing. I guess if anybody was 
to put 'meddlesome 9 in front of my name they 
wouldn't be far wrong, but Meddlesome Mattie 
or no Meddlesome Mattie, I'm goin* to poke my 

nose in again. I'm goin' to write to that 

fellow!" 

4 'Oh Sister!" fluttered Miss Matie, incredu- 
lously. "You wouldn't dare!" 

"Pooh! I just guess I would," asserted Miss 
Mattie, emboldened by her twin's awed look. 
14 1 guess probly he ain't anything wonderful, 
unless wonderful pig-headed and stubborn. Even 
if he is, a cat can look at a king, I guess, and there 
ain't any law against writin' him a piece of my 
mind. It may not do any good, but I'll at least 
feel like I'd made some effort to help that poor 
child. She's proud-spirited and she don't say 
much, but you can see for yourself that she's 
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gettin' more run down and forlorn every day of 
her life. I can't bear to see her tryin' to be brave 
and cheerful, comin' here day after day with her 
little funny sayings, and her presents and her 
songs, and tryin' to pretend she's happy, when 
we all know she's got a heart wound. So I've 
just made up my mind to write to that chap." 

44 What 'U you say?" asked Miss Matie, timor- 
ously. 

44 Well, I'll tell him a few plain truths," boasted 
the dressmaker loftily. 44 I ain't got it all 
thought out yet, but I guess I can think of plenty 
to say. The idea, his standin' out there in all 
his stiff-necked pride, and breakin' the heart of 
that sweet orphan child! I'll write it just as 
soon as supper's over." 

For the rest of the afternoon Miss Mattie 
sewed in silence, with compressed lips and flushed 
cheeks that betrayed her excitement. Miss Matie 
stepped about gingerly, as though in the presence 
of genius inspired, and announced supper as 
apologetically as one might have summoned a 
Dante or a Milton from sublime and awful con- 
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templation of other-world imaginings, to the 
homely realities of weak tea and milk toast. 

Afterward, while vigorous Miss Mattie flew 
nimbly about finishing up the evening tasks, 
Miss Matie gravely set out, on the bared dining- 
room table, all the writing things, with the air 
of one performing a last solemn rite. With 
several quires of nicely glazed paper placed in 
readiness for her sister's Philippic, besides a 
dozen envelopes, both bottles of ink, and a box 
of new pens, in case the old one sputtered, Miss 
Matie, casting her frightened blue eyes upward 
and clasping her small, thin hands on her flat 
little breast, as though imploring Heaven's bless- 
ing on the affair, trotted off to the sitting-room, 
to return presently carefully bearing their fine 
new electric reading-lamp; for ChristabeTs latest 
and most amazing gift, inspired, no doubt, by the 
old ladies' almost childish delight over their 
pocket flash-lights, had been to have the house 
wired for electricity, and (after issuing stern in- 
structions to the Lighting Company that all 
bills for consumption were to be rendered to 
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her), to supply her astonished and feebly pro- 
testing friends with so many kinds of lamps, 
vacuum cleaners, irons, toasters, and sewing- 
machine attachments, that Miss Mattie grate- 
fully declared that she "hardly got tired enough 
any more to feel that she ever deserved to go to 
bed." 

The lamp lighted, Miss Matie took her warm 
soapstone under her arm, though it was only 
seven o'clock, and faced her twin solemnly. 

"Sister, I leave you now," she uttered sig- 
nificantly, and with great tact withdrew, to per- 
mit Miss Mattie to set about her difficult task 
of composition, unembarrassed by any disturb- 
ing presence. 

It had been one thing to write to Christabel, 
three months before, but to write to a strange 
young man all Miss Matie's gentle maiden- 
hood stood trembling and aghast at the mere 
idea. 
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CHAPTER IX 

MISS MATTIB WRITES ANOTHER LETTER 

ISS MARTHA J. BENNER to Sidney 



P. Hackett, Esq. 

Greensburg, Long Island, Feb. 13, 19 — . 

Mr. Sidney Hackett, 

Butte, Montana. 

Dear Sir, 

You may be surprised to hear from an en~ 

tire stranger this way. I beg to inform you that 

I am a woman of advanced years, old enough to be 

your mother. 

Several months ago, in a queer way that now 

seems most like the hand of Providence, my sister 

and I chanced to become acquainted with Miss 

Christabel Sayne, a sweet, lovable child, if ever there 

was one. Young man, this is not the time nor 

place to go into details telling you how I guessed 

some things and how she told me others. The fact 

remains that I know all. That dear child loves you 

with her whole heart and soul, and if you've got 

as much sense as God gave geese, you'll come claim 
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her for your bride. It is not the poor child's fault 
that she's got more money than you have. If it's 
a fault, you ought to love her enough to overlook it, 
same as you would a mole on her cheek, if she had 
any such blemish, which she ain't. I suppose you 
think it's fine and manly to stand up in your 
haughty pride and spurn that innocent lamb and 
break her heart. You may think I'm a meddling 
old woman, but I wish to remind you that "pride 
goeth before destruction" and remain, sir 9 
Respectfully yours, 

Martha J. Benner. 

Sidney P. Hackett to Martha J. Benner. 

Butte, Montana, Feb. 19, 19 — . 
Miss Martha J. Benner, 

Greensburg, L. I. 
My dear Madam, 

Certainly no friend of Miss Sayne's, who 
was genuinely interested in her welfare, as you 
seem to be, could be considered a "meddler.' 9 I am 
only sorry that circumstances, traditions, and in- 
deed, the very deep regard, itself, in which I hold 
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Miss Sayne, prevent my taking your well-meant 
advice and asking her to do me the honor of becoming 
my wife. I have so often and so thoroughly ex- 
plained my position to Miss Sayne herself, that it 
would be unnecessary to explain it to any one else. 
May I venture to suggest to you, however, that my 
"pride" as you call it, may not be pride after all, 
but merely an earnest wish for Miss Sayne 9 s highest 
good. I assure you that her ultimate happiness is 
much more important to me than my own, and 
always shall be. 

I beg to remain, madam, 
Very truly yours, 

Sidney F. Hackett. 

Miss Martha J. Benner to Sidney P. Hackett, 

Esq. 

Greensburg, Long Island, Feb. 25, 19 — . 
Dear Sir, 

It is too pride. I repeat, "Pride goeth 
before destruction." 

Respectfully yours, 

Martha J. Benner. 
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Sidney P. Hackett to Miss Martha J. Benner. 

Butte, Montana, March 2, 19 — . 
Miss Martha J. Benner, 
Greensburg, L. I. 
Dear Madam, 

Very well. I prefer destruction to coward- 
ice, *and there is no question in my mind that it 
would be cowardly to take advantage of the first 
emotional awakening of a young and inexperienced 
girl. I deeply regret having brought even one 
moment's unhappiness into her life, but I cannot 
permit her to make a 'mistake now which she 
might regret in maturer years. 

Very truly yours, 

S. F. Hackett. 
Miss Martha J. Benner to Sidney P. Hackett, 

Esq. 
Greensburg, Long Island, March 8, 19 — . 
Dear Sir, 

I wasn't referring to your destruction, but 
to ChristabeVs. 

Respectfully yours, 

Martha J. Benner. 
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Telegram, Sidney P. Hackett to Miss Martha 
J. Benner. 

Martha J. Benner, Greensburg, L. I. 

Is she ill answer collect immediately. 

S. F. Hackett. 

Postal from Miss Martha J. Benner to Sidney 
P. Hackett. 

March 15, 19 — • 
Dear Sir, 

Come and see for yourself. 

Respectfully yours, 

Martha J. Benner. 

"There, I reckon that'll fetch him/' said Miss 

Mattie grimly, carefully wiping her pen on a 

corner of the blotter and putting the cork back 

into the ink bottle with unnecessary pressure. 

4 ' I'm gettin ' to be a worse old Meddlesome Mattie 

every day of my life, and I declare it's so excitin' 

that I don't know as I'll ever be able to settle 

down again into a respectable, law-abidin', and 

mind-my-own-business dressmaker. But I do 
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believe that young chap is beginnin' to get 
started. Sendin' a telegram that way looks as 
if he must be terrible excited. Polks don't send 
expensive telegrams unless they think it's a 
mighty important matter." 

"But don't you think you ought to relieve his 
anxiety just as quick as you can, and telegraph 
back your answer?" pleaded tender-hearted Miss 
Matie, who had followed the correspondence 
with passionate interest, and suddenly found 
herself very much in sympathy with the young 
man. 

4 'No ma'am, I don't propose to do any tele- 
graphin' yet!" declared Miss Mattie firmly. 
"First place, it would likely cost a quarter, or 
maybe more, and second place, the longer he's 
kept waitin' before he hears from me, the more 
anxious hell get about Christabel, and I reckon 
anxiousness can be just as much akin to love, as 
pity. I don't know what he's like, nor whether 
he amounts to a hill of beans, but that sweet 
lamb has set her heart on him, and I may as well 
confess here and now, Matie, that my mind is 
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just as set as an old hen to make him give up 
his proud notions, and marry her. If I've said 
any harsh words about that aunt of hers bein* 
a match-maker, I hereby take 'em all back, 
because I'm in the match-makin 9 business, 
myself, from now on until I see that child get 
her heart's desire. I was scared to do it at first, 
but now I'm at it I can't say I mind writin' to 
him so dreadful much. I may as well admit 
I'm even beginnin' to enjoy it. I'm just goin' 
to keep on ding-dongin 9 at him till hell be glad 
to marry Christabel to shut me up" 

"Oh Sister!" protested Miss Matie feebly, 
gazing with mingled alarm and admiration at her 
suddenly reckless and demoralized twin, who 
was not only behaving in a scandalous fash- 
ion, but was even brazenly proud of her perfor- 
mances. 

"I think maybe it's all right to keep reminding 
him of her," suggested Miss Matie, "but if he 
is getting kind of wrought up and anxious, it 
seems only kind, Sister, to tell him quickly. I 
think we could afford the quarter to telegraph. 
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You haven't even told him, now. When he 
gets that postal card, he won't really know," 
14 So much the better," returned Miss Mattie, 
with unchristian satisfaction. "The more he 
worries and stews, the better 111 like it. I'll 
bring him to terms or my name ain't Benner!" 

********* 

Miss Mary E. Benner to Sidney P. Hackett, Esq. 

Greensburg, Long Island, March is, 19 — • 
My dear Mr. Hackett, 

I hope you will pardon me for thus ad- 
dressing an entire stranger, and a gentleman at 
that. I never have written to a gentleman before, 
or spoken to one without being introduced, except 
tramps and book-agents, but since Mattie has been 
doing it, I think it must be all right, for she is really 
a wonderful woman, Mr. Hackett, so good and 
noble and sensible. No one knows Mattie as I do, 
and though she may seem a little blunt sometimes, 
she has the kindest heart in the world, I can assure 
you, and is full of good works which she loves to do 
to help people, though maybe sometimes her methods 
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may seem a little harsh. Thai is what I am writing 
to you about, Mr. Hackett, for she told me what she 
said on the postal card she wrote you to-day, and 
now Tm writing this letter very hurriedly while she 
is down street mailing it, hers I mean, not mine, 
so that you won't worry about our dear friend 
Christabel. The child isn't really ill in her body, 
but I think we might say her poor young soul is 
sick. I understand your feelings, I think, Mr. 
Hackett. I think it isn't pride but a sort of humil- 
ity that keeps you from taking that sweet child for 
your wife. I honor and respect you for that 
humility, and I hope you won't ever lose it. But 
I'd like to tell you about Christabel. She's a 
woman grown now, and I guess she won't ever change 
her mind about you. She's tried hard to forget you 
and she's even betrothed herself to another man, and 
a fine gentleman he was, too, from all she's told. 
But it wasn't any good. Whether or no you are 
worthy of her love, you have it, Mr Hackett, and 
it looks like trampling on something tender and 
sacred for you to throw it back to her, and force her 
to go her way alone. Love doesn't come to all, Mr. 
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Hackett. Some have to travel along life's road 
alone, with just mothers and fathers or brothers or 
sisters for companions. I think love is a special 
gift from heaven, like health or curly hair, or 
musical genius or any other beautiful thing the 
Lord gives to certan ones. And it seems to me as if 
the healthy and curly and musical and loving ones 
ought to make the most of their gifts, so as to make 
the world brighter and prettier and better for the 
ones of us who haven't any gift at all. 

I hope you will excuse me for scolding you this 
way, and you an entire stranger, too, but I long and 
pray for the day when FU see Christabel a happy 
young bride, and you happy, too. 

Respectfully your friend, 
Mary E. Benner. 
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CHAPTER X 

miss mattib's proposing 

UST be an agent/ 9 warned Miss Mattie 
from her place by the south window. 
" Now do be firm for once, Matie, and tell him 
we've got a sewing machine, can't afford alumi- 
num cooking dishes, don't want any patent 
wringers or toilet preparations, and couldn't 
use any 'Bed-Time Story Books' or 'Classics for 
Children' if we bought 'em. For the love of 
Heaven, don't let him in, or 111 never get this 
waist of Nannie Swan's done, and her heart's 
plum set on wearin' it to the social tomorrow 
night." 

It was an old failing of Miss Matie's to usher all 
agents into the sacred parlor, listen credulously 
to their glib recitals, and then say demurely, 
"111 call my sister if you'll just excuse me a 
minute." So it was with much relief, that March 
afternoon, that Miss Mattie, pausing an instant 
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with needle poised, and cocking her ear atten- 
tively, heard through the closed door f first the 
deep tones of a man's voice, then Miss Matie's 
low response, and then, a second later, the closing 
of the street door. 

"Well, thank goodness she had sand enough to 
turn one away herself, for once," muttered Miss 
Mattie, returning to her labors. 

" What'd he have ?" she inquired, without look- 
ing up, when her sister returned a moment later, 
carefully closing the door behind her. 

4 'He wasn't an agent. Oh, Sister " fal- 
tered Miss Matie, and then her energetic twin, 
peering swiftly over the tops of her glasses, 
perceived that Miss Matie was quite pale and 
unnerved. 

"Great grief, whatever ails you? You look 
like he'd poked a pistol at you!" cried Miss 
Mattie, solicitously. 

In fifty-seven years she had never got en- 
tirely hardened to her sister's countless little 
alarms and fiutterings, and always felt that she 
must rise and protect her frail twin. 
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"He's here yet," went on Miss Matie help- 
lessly, clasping her tiny hands. 

"Well, I guess I can get rid of him, and double- 
quick at that," snorted Miss Mattie, laying 
down Nannie Swan's new silk waist, and rising 
threateningly. 

"Sister, it's him — Christabel's suitor — that 
Mr. Hackett," whispered Miss Matie, and 
cluched the big work-table for support. 

"My soul, be on thy guard!" ejaculated Miss 
Mattie, and that was as near profanity as Miss 
Mattie ever permitted herself to go even in 
moments of great stress. "It's my postal card that 
did it, too," she added complacently, unpinning 
her apron and smoothing the prim gray "crimps " 
that framed her small, shrewd, cheery old face. 

Stepping boldly, she led the way to the parlor, 
Miss Matie following. The tall young man, 
who seemed almost to fill the bright, old-fashioned 
room, was standing before the front window, 
looking out. He turned and strode forward 
when his hostesses entered, and said in a pleasant, 
ringing voice, 
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4 ' And you are Miss Martha Benner, aren't you ?" 

"I am/ 9 acknowledged Miss Mattie, a bit 
stiffly* "This is my sister." 

"Your sister and I are already friends," 

announced Sidney Hackett with disconcerting 
cordiality, and a grateful glance to panic-stricken 
Miss Matie. 

"Indeed," snapped Miss Mattie dryly. 

She found the young man not nearly so de- 
jected as she could have wished. He sobered 
almost at once, however, and when they had all 
disposed themselves on the slippery gray horse- 
hair chairs, he said simply and gravely, 

"Won't you tell me about Christabel?" 

"What's there to tell," cried Miss Mattie 
melodramatically, "except that you've wrecked 
her young life and cast her off to pine and maybe 
die of a broken heart I" 

"Oh, come," said the young man, evidently 
greatly perturbed. " She isn't really ill or desper- 
ate, is she? She was engaged to another man 
within five months from the time I last saw her. 
Even our western papers have contained more 
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than one account of the gay life she's been lead- 
ing here. I think she's taken my advice, and 
forgotten me." 

"That she has not/' retorted Miss Mattie, 
crisply. ' ' She gave her promise to that man when 
she thought maybe she could forget you, and she 
took it back, poor lamb, after she found she 
couldn't. As for her gay life" Miss Mattie 
continued scathingly, "she's just let that high- 
toned, extravagant aunt of hers drag her around, 
willy-nilly, to picnics and parties, because she 
was too forlorn and sad from thinkin 9 about you, 
sir, to rebel. If it's any comfort to you, young 
man, to know that you're just all in all to the 
sweetest young creature alive, why, you may 
know it, and small credit it is to you, the way 
you've treated her!" ended Miss Mattie with 
vigorous emphasis. 

"But what can I do ? said he doggedly. "You 

don't seem to realize that her stupendous wealth 

is an effectual bar to the suit of any poor man, no 

matter how deeply he might love her. I can't 

aspire to her." 
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"I s'pose you're able to be up and around and 
earn a livin', ain't you?" inquired Miss Mattie 
with ominous suavity. 

"Oh yes," returned he bitterly, "Three thou- 
sand a year." 

"Then all I can say," declared Miss Mattie, 
sitting forward very erect on her stiff chair, and 
speaking slowly, "All I can say is, that if I was a 
man, and Ma always said I ought to have been, 
and I sometimes wish I had been, and if I could 
earn the amazin' sum of three thousand dollars, 
not once in a life-time, but once every year, and 
if I had a clean record behind me and a free 
conscience, then there ain't any girl on earth I 
wouldn't dare walk right up to and ask to marry 
me, if I loved her. No sir, not if her father was 
the King of Europe, and she was made of solid 
gold, set with diamond eyes and a — and a — 
ruby nose!" finished Miss Mattie, flushed and 
rather pleased, on the whole, with her hitherto 
unguessed reaches of eloquence. 

"Do you really believe she thinks about me 
yet and cares?" he asked miserably. 
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"Do I?" sniffed Miss Mattie significantly, 
"Why man alive, you just ought to see '* 

"Here she is now/ 9 announced Miss Matie in 
a small, scared voice. 

She had been sliding off one of the unyielding 
chairs opposite the window, and had watched, too 
paralyzed to speak, while Christabel approached 
the house, stopped the machine, stepped out 
of the low car and bent over it for a moment, 
adjusting its mechanism preparatory to coming 
into the house. 

For an instant the young man clutched the arma 
of his chair so tightly that the veins stood out 
on his hands. Then he leapt to his feet and 
strode to the window, peering eagerly through 
the heavily flowered lace curtains in time to see 
a trim brown figure disappear around the corner 
of the house. 

"She always goes to the side door," explained 

Miss Mattie, and seeing her twin still apparently 

helpless from fright, she withdrew to admit her 

second caller. 

"The air is really springy, and almost warm. 
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today, and I'm going to take you for a spin/ 9 
began Christabel briskly, but she stopped at 
sight of Miss Mattie's excited face. 

Then the door opened, and she saw Sidney 
Hackett standing there, with Miss Matie. As 
they had once before gazed silently and forgotten 
the whole world, they now stood staring at each 
other, unmindful of the two old ladies. 

" You poor, little, pitiful, anemic ghost!" he 
burst out at last. "What have they been doing 
to you in New York, Chris ?" 

"You needn't say 'they* Sid," she answered 
gravely. "Nobody has been abusing me in the 
least. If I look seedy, I dare say it's partly your 
own fault. I think almost everybody in the 
world has been kinder to me than you have, 
Sid." 

"Yet none loves you more," he assured her, 
his serious eyes hungrily searching her white face. 

"We needn't speak of it again," she said dis- 
passionately. "Talking never has helped mat- 
ters for you and me, Sid. What are you doing 

here, anyhow? These are my Benner twinnies, 
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I'd have you know. I found them first, and 
you needn't come spoiling things. Why did 
you come?" 

"The Lord only knows!" he said bitterly. 

"Well, /know." 

Miss Mattie now stepped forth bravely and 
faced the tense young creatures. 

"You came to ask Christabel to marry you, 
that's what you came for, and I calculate she 
stepped in just in the nick of time to say 
4 yes\" 

"I can't ask her to throw herself away," he 
cried, turning on Miss Mattie vehemently. 

"You can't, eh ?" asked Miss Mattie scornfully. 
"Well, thank goodness, I can! I'm fifty-seven 
years old and goin' on fifty-eight, and I may as 
well admit here and now that I don't know boo 
about love-makin' and proposals, but you two 
just listen to me now, for this is one of the 
solemnest and most dead in earnest proposals of 
marriage that was ever uttered by the mouth or 
lips or tongue or voice, or whatever 'tis a body 
utters with, of any livin' man, woman or child 
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on this terrestrial ball, in any town, country or 
nation whatsoever, at any past, or present, or 
future time. Young man, look me in the eye." 

Miss Mattie had been witness at so many 
weddings during her father's lifetime, when the 
Benner home had been a parsonage .as well, that 
she now seized the dramatic possibilities of the 
situation, and determined to carry it through in 
best clerical style. 

"Young man, here's a maiden that's an or- 
phan, bereft at birth of a mother's love and care, 
and in her early youth of her father as well. 
Since she laid her last loved one to rest, she's 
wandered in many lands and seen a heap of 
style and men, but in all that time there ain't 
been anybody that's won her heart's true love 
but you. And I tell you, and tell you solemnly, 
young chap, that it's my firm belief that if you 
turn from her now in your false pride and leave 
her, that she'll soon be lyin' out there beside 
her father, just killed of a broken heart! Chris- 
table, child, look up. Here's a young chap that 
loves you with his whole heart and soul, but he's 
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been scared of the opinion of the world, and afraid 
to ask you to marry him. He ain't got as much 
money as you have, for which he's to be con- 
gratulated, in my judgment, for I can't see that 
your money has brought you overly much real 
solid comfort. But I calculate he's got about 
the same amount and quality of love in his proud 
young heart that you have, and so I ask you, 
child, to forgive his past stubbornness, blindness 
and all faults whatsoever, and take him just 
as he is, without one plea, because he's still too 
stubborn to make any plea. Christabel Sayne, 
you are hereby asked to do this young man the 
honor of givin' him your hand and promise of 
marriage. Sidney Hackett, you are hereby asked 
to take the right hand of this woman in yours, 
and promise her that for the rest of your natural 
born days you'll just make it the chief business 
of your life to love, honor and cherish her, and 
make up to her for some of the sad and lonesome 
months you've given her. There! The propos- 
al's done, and even if it wasn't accordin' to regu- 
lations, it's a genuine and solemn proposal^ 
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just the same. And I may as well tell you here 
and now/ 9 added Miss Mattie tersely, "that I 
ain't goin' to leave this room and neither are you, 
till I've pronounced you promised lovers/* 

There was, for perhaps a full minute, a deep 
and quivering silence in the pleasant, low- 
ceilinged sitting-room of the little Benner house. 
Then the young man spoke very humbly. 

14 Chris, darling, would you still take a poor, 
miserable, blundering idiot who's made a 
wretched mess of trying to be just loyal and 
fair?" 

The girl did not speak at once, and suddenly 
the excited old ladies, acting upon a common 
inspiration, quickened into action. 

"Go, Sidney!" pleaded Miss Matie softly, 
with trembling little hands pulling at his sleeve. 

And "Go to your lover, dear child!" Miss 
Mattie bade the silent girl. 

Irresistibly the small gray women urged the 
young creatures toward each other, and then, 
with modestly averted faces, fled to the dining- 
room, where they wept freely and happily on 
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each other's shoulders, and fervently thanked 
their Maker. 

"Do you think I'd better fix the tea tray, 
Sister?" asked Miss Matie, when their excite- 
ment had somewhat subsided. "Seems as if we 
ought to recognize the occasion by doing some- 
thing a little extra.' 9 

"I wouldn't bother about tea," decided Misa 
Mattie, wisely. "I dare say new-found lovera 
ain't overly anxious to waste their time on tea. t% 

"Then maybe they'll stay for supper," sug- 
gested Miss Matie, beginning to flutter in antici- 
pation of such an event. 

"We'll invite f em, but they won't stay, 

prophesied her shrewd sister. "They'll want to 

go off alone, I guess. It seems queer to us, 

with the bringin 9 up we had, to think of a girl 

goin 9 any place except to church or socials with 

her beau, but these days folks do different, and I 

calculate Christabel and her young man would 

rather eat their supper alone somewheres, leanin 9 

over a little bit of a table set for two, than here 

with us." 
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Christabel came out to them presently, and 
with an arm about each, drew them back to the 
6itting-room t where Sidney Hackett wrung their 
hands until their small fingers ached, and Chris- 
tabel hugged them soberly, but none the less 
ecstatically. 

"There isn't anything we can say to you, 
little friends, that would tell you a thousandth 
part of our gratitude/' she told them. 

"You don't need to say anything." Miss 
Mattie said, beaming up at the slim girl and 
her tall lover. "My stars, you both look as 
if somebody's wired you with some wonderful 
sort of light that beats electricity. You look 
lit up, child, and I'm glad to see the brightness, 
after so many dark days for all of us." 

"We must go now," said Christabel at last. 
"I want to get back to New York by five o'clock, 
for I must do a bit of shopping that is very 
important, before the stores close. Then we've 
got to tell Aunt Hat, and then Sid's going to 
take me to a quiet place he knows for dinner. 
I think I'm going to love New York now that 
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he's here! We'll come back tomorrow, little 
good angels." 

The Benner twins, at the window, watched 
the lovers depart happily. 

"That's something like," said Miss Mattie, 
as Christabel turned in her seat to wave a final 
farewell over Sidney's shoulder, before the car 
sped out of sight. "I've never felt happy in my 
mind about that child when she said good-by, 
not even the very first time. I don't know 
which way she looked lonesomer, riding in soli- 
tary grandeur in the back, with that stylish- 
dressed hired-man of hers in front makin' the 
thing go, or scootin' around alone with her head 
bowed over the throttle like she was plum bent 
on drivin 9 to destruction. My lands, Matie, 
what's the good of havin 9 vehicles, if you can't 
go ridin' with your beau!" 

It was just as they rose from their supper that 
Christabel's special messenger arrived, with a 
note from the girl, and three boxes, a great box, 
a middle-sized box, and a small one. 

"This is our day of Heart's Desires," read the 
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note, "and I only hope that yours will make 
you a millionth part as happy as mine is making 
me! With love from Christabel." 

Miss Matie could scarcely believe her eyes 
when the forty small leather-bound volumes 
were spread before her on the table, even though 
each fly-leaf of the entire set bore some such 
legend as, "In grateful memory of many sugar 
cookies, from Christabel ;" or, "Because of your 
two wonderful letters, darlingest!" 

Miss Mattie's "scent," lavender and helio- 
trope, came in a pair of sparkling cut-glass 
bottles; and the pairs of number five gloves 
were so many and so varied, ranging in shades 
from purest white to deepest gray, that it was 
long before their happy owner recovered from 
her first impulse to distribute them, on napkin* 
covered plates, among all her friends. 
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THE STREAK OP GLORY 

THOUGH they bustled about briskly with 
their morning work, to get it out of the way 
early, and though they listened and watched all 
the morning, while they went over and over, in 
happy reminiscence, every detail of their ac- 
quaintance with Christabel, it was not until 
mid-afternoon, next day, that the familiar car 
swung round the corner, and was sighted by 
watchful Miss Matie. To their surprise, Chris- 
tabel was alone. 

"Where's that beau of yours, child?" de- 
manded Miss Mattie, as soon as their greetings 
were over, and their gently reproachful thanks 
for their "Hearts' Desires." 

"He's off planning a honeymoon!" she in- 
formed them happily. 

They noted the sweet, foolish word. She had 
gravely called it a "wedding journey" two 
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months earlier, when she had planned to many 
Stuart Van der Vries. 

11 We've decided to be married right away," 
Christabel went on. "Aunt Hat has absolutely- 
refused to have another thing to do with me. I 
think she thought she would frighten me by 
threatening. But I took her at her word, and 
she had to keep it to save her face. She is 
moving herself and her belongings to a small 
uptown apartment hotel this afternoon. Natur- 
ally, with my chaperon gone, I cannot stay on 
long at the hotel. In fact, I'm not going to stay 
on at all, if you'll let me stay here to-night. I 
hate the gorgeous old place! I've been too un- 
happy there, ever to want to see it again. My 
maid is packing my trunks, and to-morrow some 
packers will box up the junk I've somehow 
collected, and it will be sent on home — think, 
darling things, hornet You can't know what 
that word means to me, after I've wandered 
about for so long. Oh, we have the most glori- 
ous plans, Sid and I. We've going to be terribly 
happy I He's the best thing! And the cleverest/ 
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You haven't told me what you think of him. 
Isn't he the best looking thing! Though of 
course I'd love him if he were ugly as a Satyr, 
because he's so splendid and noble and good 
and—" 

"When are you going to be married?" inter- 
rupted Miss Mattie. 

"Some time tomorrow. We haven't decided 
anything definite about the time or place. It 
doesn't really matter, you know. Sid has tele- 
graphed his oldest sister to come. His mother 
lives in Michigan, but his sister is in Wellesley, 
and he wants her to come. I won't have any- 
body of my own blood, but you'll come, won't 
you?" 

"Where's it goin' to be?" asked Miss Mattie 
fearfully. 

She was an intrepid enough little soul in her 
own village, but the city frightened her nearly 
out of her senses, as Christabel had discovered on 
the occasion of a not particularly successful 
luncheon party and sight-seeing tour which she 
had planned for her old friends. So Miss 
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Mattie, with fearful visions of her sister and her* 
self braving the terrors of the city unprotected, 
quailed inwardly and asked, 

" Where's it goin' to be?" 

"Why, I don't know/ 1 returned Christabel, 
calmly. "What difference does it make?" 

4 'Now see here t child, do you mean to say 
you ain't goin' to have a real wedding?" cried 
Miss Mattie in scandalized tones. 

"How can I?" said Christabel, still calm, 
"you see Aunt Hat's gone off, and there's no 
one to plan it, and there's no time, and I hate 
fuss anyway," she finished conclusively. "I 
suppose we will just go to the preacher's house. 
Why — looky here — we could go to your preacher's, 
and then it would be handy for you to come. 
Couldn't we?" 

"No ma'am, you could not," asserted Miss 
Mattie tartly. "My stars, such talk! I've 
witnessed hundreds of weddings in our parlor, 
in Pa's day, and it's a fact that I always pitied 
every girl that had to come to the parsonage to 
get married. It looks like she didn't have 
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either home or friends. Now you've got a home, 
child, but distance bein' some inconvenience in 
this particular case, why don't you just have 
your wedding at your friends' house ?" 

"You mean here? Oh, you sweet thing! 
May I? I'd like it better than any place I 
could think of. You are so good to me!" 

"Good nothin'! Don't you s'pose Matie and 
I would be just as glad to fix up a wedding for 
you as for our own poor Christabel? We — we 
missed fixing the other wedding we planned, 
you know." 

"Yes, I know," whispered the girl, tenderly 
squeezing the little woman's hand. "I wish 
so much that she could have lived." 

"Well, I guess it would please her if we did 
for you all the things we'd planned to do for her 
wedding, the poor, sweet child. Only the time's 
awful short and it's too early in the Spring. We 
were goin' to have her wedding in snow-ball time, 
and have white flowers in all the vases." 

"I can send out white flowers, from the city, 
if you want them," suggested Christabel, hesi- 
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tatingly. ' ' Oh, dearie darlings, are you quite, quite 
sure it won't hurt you too much, to do it ?" 

"It would hurt us not to," was Miss Mattie's 
simple reply. 

"Then I'll send some flowers, and have a 
caterer send some things too, if I may, for I don't 
want you two to wear yourselves out getting ready. 
I'd rather have your sugar cookies and jam, I do 
believe, but you mustn't get too tired at cooking 
to be at the wedding." 

"What you goin' to wear?" was Miss Mattie's 
next question. 

"Oh, I don't know." Christabel looked down 
at her corduroy skirt. "I guess this, with 
perhaps a better blouse. It's the only green 
suit I have, and I put it on to-day to please Sid, 
because he especially likes me in green suits. I 
think I'll wear it a good deal on the honeymoon. 
It's nearly new. Wouldn't you think it would 
do?" 

"Oh dearie," urged Miss Matie, "don't you 
think white is more suitable for a bride ? You're 
only a bride once, you know, and it seems to me 
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yotir husband would always like to keep in mind 

the picture of his bride standing there in a white 

wedding dress." 

"I have some white dinner gowns," mused 

Christabel, "and some white linens, and some 

white serges, and — Oh pshaw, none of 'em look 

weddingy! But perhaps I could get something 

ready made, even yet, if you think I ought to 

-wear white. Dollie wore white — " 

"Child," began Miss Mattie, "upstairs in 

the bottom drawer — " 

"Oh no— not that!" faltered Christabel. 

"I think she would wish it," whispered Miss 

Matie with shining eyes. 

"Will you?" questioned Miss Mattie. 

"May I?" said Christabel softly, and kissed 

them with tears in her eyes. 

"She had it nearly done," Miss Mattie said. 

"It'll have to be hemmed up and the pleatings 

put on. Twq rows of pleatings around the 

bottom of the skirt, six inches apart, she wanted 

it. I can finish it in just two or three hours, I 

guess, for the pleatings are all made." 
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Miss Matie and Miss Mattie could never 
remember definitely the swift happenings of the 
next twenty-four hours. Nannie Swan got her 
new blue silk waist in time to wear it to the 
social, but pinned to it was a note: 

"Dear Nannie, for pity's sake pin this tonight 
and send it back next week and I'll put on the 
hooks and eyes and finish the inside seams and hem 
the tail and oblige yours in great haste, 

Martha J. Benner." 

Excitement reigned in the little gray house. 
There were delivery wagons constantly at the 
gate, and ringings constantly at the door. 
There was Christabel running in, all gay excite- 
ment, Christabel going off into a brown study 
in the act of arranging a bowl of white flowers, 
Christabel stopping her work to hug them rap- 
turously, Christabel running eagerly to the door 
to meet Sidney, Christabel growing shy before 
his ardent look. She was a dozen Christabels 
that day, and the old ladies loved her in each 

mood. There were baskets and boxes of fragrant 
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white blossoms, until the little house was a 
veritable bower. There were hampers and pails 
from the caterer, and two haughty and wooden- 
faced caterer's assistants, sent by mistake, who 
so frightened poor Miss Matie in her own tiny, 
spotless kitchen, that Christabel gently sent 
them back to town, and assured her old friends 
that she wanted no one but them to serve her 
wedding repast. 

There was much laughter, and a few loving 
tears, and runnings to and fro, and swift consul- 
tations. There was the young minister, grave 
and courteous, with his pretty wife, (subcon- 
sciously anxious, as usual, about Paul's sore 
throat, and hoping fervently that the maid would 
corral him, after school, and keep him in out of 
the chilly air). There was a girl with a bright, 
dark face, who was, it seemed, Sidney's sister, 
and thrilled to the uttermost depths of her 
eager Sophomore soul at her brother's ro- 
mance. 

There was a tall and distinguished-looking 

man with iron-gray hair, who arrived in a luxu- 
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nous limousine, was ushered in by Miss Matie, 
(who had a dazed notion, as she afterward 
confessed, that she was welcoming at least a 
senator or an earl) and stood gravely in the back- 
ground by the whatnot. 

There was Sidney, pale and solemn, and so 
handsome, Miss Mattie later declared, "that 
she most mistrusted him, but so dead in earnest 
that she'd have risked anything with him, 
even the life of that sweet child !" 

Lastly, there was Christabel, very slim and 
girlish in the sedate, old-fashioned satin gown, 
very grave and womanly of face, a little tremu- 
lous of voice. There was the fragrance of 
many blossoms, a soft rush of music from some- 
where, and a rustling silence; then the old, old, 
thrilling words: 

J, Sidney, take thee, Christabel — until death 
us do part whom God hath joined together . 

There were voices and other music, and soft 

laughter, and a thin tinkle of silver and china, 

and dainty sweets, and a gay toast by Sidney 

to "Danny Cupid's understudies, the Benner 
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Twins!" Then there was a toast by the senator- 
looking gentleman. "To young love and young 
lovers, God bless them!" after which Christabel 
ran across the room, put her slim little arms 
about his neck, and kissed him impulsively. 

41 1 don't deserve such goodness my dear 
friend," she said tremulously. 

There were goodbys and good wishes, Stuart 
Van der Vries bowing low over the Benner 
ladies 9 hands and departing in his big car, the 
minister and his wife hastening away in the late 
afternoon glow. 

There was Christabel up in the little front 
chamber again, tenderly folding away the faintly 
yellowed satin wedding gown that had waited 
unworn for so long; Christabel dressed in her 
green suit, ready to go away on her honeymoon. 
There were hurried last words, and loving injunc- 
tions, and reluctant goodbys, a little shower of 
rose petals thrown by the bubbling Hackett 
girl, automobiles at the gate again, blurring tears 
that shut out their last glimpse of Christabel 9 8 
radiant face at the car window and then 
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silence in the little gray house on Grove Street, 
aching silence and vast empty spaces where had 
been small and cheerful rooms. 

"Well," began Miss Mattie briskly, at last, 
"We got to hurry around right smart now, 
before it gets dark, to carry around all these 
flowers and that mess of refreshments that's 
left in the kitchen. My, my, I never knew 
that mortal mind could think of aJU those elegant 
cakes and sandwiches and candies and truck, 
nor such cute ways to fix 'em. I didn't say 
anything to Christabel about it to-day, because 
I didn't want that anything should mar her 
marriage day, and I guess from the looks of her 
that nothing did. But I'm goin' to lecture her 
good about wastefulness. Now that she's a 
married woman she ought to know how to order 
a meal or refreshments for a party or wedding. 
My stars, there's enough stuff left to feed a 
reg'ment yet, and I vow, I heaped up the dishes 
till it looked like I was feedin' thrashers. But 
it's goin' to make the finest treat that we've 
ever had to pass around, and we must be gettin' 
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at it. You make up a lot of bokays while I 
change my dress." 

44 Oh Sister, I 1 just don't see how we're ever 

going to bear giving her up, too," quavered Miss 
Matie brokenly. " We've had to give Up two 
Christabels now." 

"Here Matie, you brace up, and don't let your 
mind dwell on Christabel or on us, but keep 
thinkin 9 hard about the cake and ice-creaml" 
admonished plucky Miss Mattie, winking pro- 
digiously, nevertheless, to keep back her own 
tears. "I calculate she thinks she's in heaven, 
all right enough, but thank goodness, she can 
send us letters from there real often, and then 
we have her word for it that one or both of 'em's 
comin' next summer to take us back to visit 
in that wonderful valley of hers. My, my, 
think of us 9 at our time of life, just walkin' out 
and puttin' the key in our pocket and goin' off 
for a trip to be gone two or three months! Land 
o' Canaan, we'll be kept plum busy from now 
till midsummer just anticipatirit Think of seem' 
that dear lamb in her own home, and think of 
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lookin' on geysers and wild Indians and water- 
falls and mountains and that Mrs. O'Brien and 
herds of buffaloes all gallopin' over the plains! 
Think of timothy growin' as tall as a man, and 
drinkin' water out of a sparklin' mountain stream, 
and pickin' sweet peas by the bushel instead of 
the bokay! My lands, Matie, think of forgettin' 
there is such a thing as a sewing machine!" 

"Yes, I know," returned Miss Matie, "but 
right now it's pretty lonesome. You must 
admit it's a loss. She's just flashed across ou^% 
lives like a streak of glory — and now she's gone." 

"Now Matie, this ain't the time to be broodin* 
on our loss; just think of her gain. And as for 
streaks o' glory, all I can say is that it ain't 
every family that gets even a streak!" said sturdy 
little Martha J. Benner. 



Thb End. 
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Circle, The Kdherine Cecil Thurtton 

Claw, The Cynthia StocJdey 

Colonial Free Lance, A Chauncey C. Hotchkiu 

Coining of the Law, The Charlee Aide* Sdtm 

Conquest of Canaan, The Booth Tarkington 

Coiispirators, The Robert tf. Chambers 

Cordelia Blossom George Randolph Cheater 

Counsel for the Defense Lerof Scott 

Cry in the Wilderness, A Mary E. Waller 

Dark Hollow, The Anna Katharine Green 

Day of Days, The Louie Joseph Vance 

Depot Master, The Joteph C. Lincoln 

Derelicts WUHam J.Locke 

Desired Woman, Th* WiUN.Harbeu 

Destroying Angel, The Lam Joseph Vance 



Divine Fire, The May I 

Dixie Hart WiUN.Harben 

Dominant Dollar, The Will IMHbridoa 

Dr. David MarjorU Benton Cooke 

Enchanted Hat, The Harold MacOrath 

Excuse Me Rupert Hughes 

54-40 or Fight Emerson Bona h 

Fighting Chanoe, The Robert W. Chambers 

Financier, The Theodora Dreieer 

Flamsted Quarries Mary R. Waller 

For a Maiden Brave Chauncey C. Hotchkite 

Four Million, The 0. Howry 

From the Car Behind Eleanor M. Ingraham 

Fruitful Vine, The Robert Hichene 

Gentleman of France, A Stanley Weyman 

Get-Rich^ukk-Walhngford .Qaorya Randolph Cheater 

Gilbert Neal WiUN.Harben 

Girl From His Town, The MariaVam Varst 

Glory of Clementina, The WWwmJ.Locka 

Glory of the Conquered, The Susan GkspaU 
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God's Good Man Marie CoreUi 

Going Some Rex Beach 

Gordon Craig Randall Parritk 

Greyfriara Bobby Eleanor Atkinson 

Guests of Hercules, The. .C.N. and A. M. WiOiamson 

Halcyone EUnot Glyn 

Happy Island (Sequel to Uncle William) JennetteLee 

Havoc B. PhMpe Oppenhrim 

Heart of the Fills, The JohnFox,Jr. 

Heart of the Desert, The Houore WiMe 

Heather-Moon, The C.N. and A.M. WMamson 

Her Weight in Gold George Ban McCutcheon 

Herb of Grace Roea N. Caret 

Highway of Fate, The Rota N. Carey 

Homesteaders, The KaUand Virgil D.Borfet 

Hopalong Cassidy Clarence E. Mulford 

Honor of the Big Snows, The . Jamet Oliver Curwood 

House of Happiness, The Kate Langley Bother 

House of the Lost Court* The C. N. Williamson 

House of the Whispering Pines, The. .Anna K. Green 

Household of Fetor, The Rota N. Carey 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. . .8. Weir Mitchell, MJ). 

Husbanda of Edith, The George Ban MeCuieheon 

Idols William J. Locke 

Illustrious Prince, The B. Phillips Oppenhein 

Imposter,The John Seed SeoU 

In Defiance of the King. Chauncey C. Hotchkiss 

Indifference of Juliet, The Grace S. Richmond 

Ines (Illustrated Edition) Augusta J. Evans 

Infelioe Augusta Evans Wilton 

Initials Only Anna Katharine Green 

Iron Trail, The Rex Beach 

Iron Woman, The Margaret Deland 

Ishmael (Illustrated). . Mrs. E. D.B. N.Southworih 
Island of Regeneration, The. .Cyrut Townsend Brady 

Japonette Robert W. Chambers 

Jane Cable George Ban McCutcheon 

Jeanne of the Marshes B. PhMpt Oppenhem 

Jennie Gerhard t Theodore Dreiser 

Joyful Heatberby Payne Ertkine 

Judgment House, The Sir Gilbert Parker 
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Keith of the Border Randall Parruk 

Key to the Unknown, The ,Roea N. Caret 

King Spruce Holman Dot 

Kntve of Diamonds, The Btkd M. DeU 

Lady and the Pirate, The jSmerton Hough 

Lady Betty Across the Water. 

C. N.andA. M. WUHamson 

Land of Long Ago, The EUia Calvert HaU 

Langford of the Three Bars .Kate and Virgil D. Bogle* 

Last Trail, The Zone Ore* 

Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel/The Randall Parruk 

Leavenworth Case, The Anna Kalherine (keen 

Life Mask, The Anfkor of " To M . L Q. n 

Lighted Way, The. B. PkiUip$ Oppenhein 

Lin McLean Oven Wider 

little Brown Jug at Kildare, The Meredith Niekolion 

Lonesome Land B. M. Bower 

Lord Loveland Discovers America. 

C. N. and A. M. William** 

Lorimer of the Northwest Harold Bindloe* 

Lorraine Robert W. Chamber* 

Lost Ambassador, The E. PhUHpe Oppenhein 

Love Under Fire Randall Parruk 

Macaria (Illustrated Edition) Augusta J. Evan* 

Maid at Arms, The Robert W. Chambers 

Msid of Old New York, A Amelia B. Ban 

Maids of Paradise, The Robert W. Chamber* 

Maid of the Whisperm g Hills, The ... . Vingie B. Boa 

Maid of the Forest, The Randall Parriik 

Making of Bobby Burnit, The. .Geo. Randolph Chester 

Mam 1 Linda. Will N. Harlem 

Marriage H.Q.Wells 

Marriage a la Mode Mr*. Humphrey Ward 

Master Mummer, The B. PhUHpe Oppenhein 

Masters of the Wheatiands Harold BimHsm 

Max Katkerine Cecil Thurston 

Mediator, The Boy Norton 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes A. Conan Doyle 

MWoner, The .B. PhUHpe Oppenhein 

Miai Gibbie Oiult Kate Langieg Beaker 
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Mia Philura's Wedding Gown. 

Florence Mom Ktngtkg 

Miss Selint Lue Maria Thompson Dasiess 

Mollie's Prince Rosa N. Careg 

Molly McDonald Randall Parrish 

Money Moon, The Jefferg Famol 

Motor Maid, The C.N. and A. M.Williamson 

Moth, The WilHam Dana Ore** 

Mountain Girl, The. Payne Ershsna 

Mr. Pratt Joupk C. Uncoil* 

Mr. Pratt's Patients Joseph C. Lincoln 

Mr§. Red Pepper Grace 8. Rtchnond 

My Friend theChauffeur.CJST.oiMiA.i/.Triili<mj<wi 

My Lady Caprice ]*$*! Famol 

My Lady of Doubt Randall Parruk 

My Lady of the North Randall Parruk 

My Lady of the South Randall Parruk 

Mystery Tales Edgar Allen Poe 

Mystery of the Boule Cabinet, The. 

Burton B. Sternum 

Nancy Stair EUnor Macartney Lam 

Ne'er-Do-Well, The Rex Beaek 

Net, The. Rex Beaek 

Night Riders, The, RidgwellCulhm 

No Friend Like a Sister Rota N. Care* 

Officer 666. .Barton W. CurrU and AugutUn McHugk 

Once Upon a Time Richard Harding Dam 

One Braver Thing Richard Dekan 

One Way Trail, The RidgweU Cuthm 

Orphan, The Clarence E. Mulford 

Out of the Primitive Robert Ames Benuet 

Pam Be&naVonHutten 

Pam Decides BetUna Von Hutu* 

Partners. Rex Beaek 

Parrot* Co Harold McOratk 

Partners of the Tide Joseph C. Lincoln 

Passage Perilous, The Jtosa N. Care* 

Passionate Friends, The H.Q. WeUt 

Paul Anthony, Christian Hiram W. Hags 

Peter Ruff E. PhitHps Oppenhein 

Phillip Steele James OHm Curwood 
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Phra the Phoenician Edwin Letter Arnold 

Pidgin Island Harold MacGratk 

Place of Honeymoons, The Harold MacGratfi 

Pleasures and Palaces Juliet Wither Tompkins 

Plunderer, The Roy Norton 

Pole Baker WillN.Harben 

Pool of Flame, The Lorn Joseph Vance 

Polly of the Circus Margaret Mayo 

Poppy Cyntkia Stockley 

Port of Adventure, The. .C. N. and A. M. WUHamson 

Postmaster, The Joseph C. Lincoln 

Power and the Glory, The. . .Grace McQowan Cooke 
Price of the Prairie, The. . . .Margaret Hill McCarter 

Prince of Sinners, A E. Phillips Oppenkem 

Prince or Chauffeur Lawrence Perry 

PrincesB Passes, The. . . C. N.andA. M. Williamson 
Princess Virginia, The. C. N. and A M. WUHamson 

Prisoners of Chance Randall Parrisk 

Prodigal Son, The HallCaine 

Purple Parasol, The Qeorge Ban McCutckeon 

R.J.'s Mother Margaret Deland 

Ranching for Sylvia Harold Bindlm 

Reason Why, The Elinor Glyn 

Redemption of Kenneth Gait, The. .Will N. Harben 

Red Cross Girl, The Richard Harding Davis 

Red Lane, The HobnanDoy 

Red Pepper Burns Grace 8. Richmond 

Red Republic, The Robert W. Chambers 

Refugees, The A. Conan Doyle 

Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, The Anne Warner 

Rise of Roscoe Paine, The Joseph C. Lincoln 

Road to Providence, The... Maria Thompson Datiess 

Robinetta Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Rosein the Ring, The George Ban McCutckeon 

Roseof the World Agnes and EgerUm Cattle 

Roseof Old Harpeth, The. .Maria Thompson Daviess 
Round the Corner in Gay Street. . .Grace S. Richmond 

Routiedge Rides Alone Will Levington Comfort 

Rue: With a Difference Rosa N.Carey 

St Elmo (Illustrated Edition) Augusta J. Evans 

Seats of the Mighty, The Gilbert Parker 
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Second Violin, The Grace S. Richmond 

Self-Raised (Nu*nteA)Mn.E.D£.N.Soutkv<>r<k 

Septimus William J. Lode 

8etin8ilver C.N.and A. M.WilUomton 

Sharrow BetHna I on Hutten 

Shepherd of the Hills, Tbe Harold BellWright 

Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The RidgwellCuUum 

Ship's Compeny W. W. Jacob* 

Sidney Carteret, Rancher Harold Bindlo** 

Spat Six, The Stewart Edward White 

tfhrer Horde, The Rex Beach 

Smoo the Jester WUham J.Locke 

Sir Nigel A.ConanDoyle 

Sir Richard Calmady. Luea* Malet 

Sxty-Flrst Second, The Owen Jokneon 

Slim Princes* The George Ade 

Speckled Bird, A Augneta Bvant Wileon 

Spirit in Prison, A Robert Hiehen* 

Spirit of the Border, The Zone Grew 

Spoilers, The Rex Beach 

Strawberry Acres Grace 8. Richmond 

Strawberry Handkerchief, The Amelia B. Bart 

Streets of Ascalon, The Robert W. Chamber* 

8unnyside of the Hill, The Rota N. Carey 

Sunset Trail, The Alfred Henri Lewie 

Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 

Ann* Warner 

Sword of the Old Frontier, A Randall Parrith 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes .A. Conan DojU 

Tartan of the Apes Edgar Rice Burroughe 

Taste of Apples, The JcmtttU Lee 

Tennessee Shad, The Owen Jokneon 

TessoftheD'Urbervilles Thoma* Hardy 

Texicen, The Dane CooUdge 

That Affair Next Door, Anna Katharine Green 

That Printer of Udell's Harold BcU Wright 

Their Yesterdays Harold M Wright 

Throwback, The Alfred Henry Lewi* 

Thurston of Orchard Valley Harold BUndloe* 

To M.L.G.; Or, He Who Passed Anonymou* 

To Him That Hath Lerof Scott 
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Tom Sails Allen Raine 

Trail of the Axe, The RidgweUCulhm 

Trail to Yesterday, The Charles Alden Seltur 

Treasure of Heaven, The Marie CorM 

Truth Dexter Sidney McCall 

T. Tembarom Franc* Hodgson Burnett 

Turnstile, The A.B.W. Mason 

Two-Gun Man, The Charles Aide* Seltzer 

Uncle William Jennette Lee 

Under the Red Robe Stanley J. Weyman 

Up From Slavery Booker T. Washington 

ValiantB of Virginia, The Hatixe Brninis Rim 

Vanity Box, The C.N. WUHamson 

VaneoftbeTixnbeiiands..... Harold Blindest 

Varmint, The Owen Johnson 

Vashti Augusta Evans Wilson 

Wall of Men, A Margaret HiU McCarUr 

Watchers of the Plains, The :..RidowellCuUnm 

Way Home, The Basil Kin* 

Way of An Eagle, The B. M. Dell 

Weavers, The Gilbert Parker 

West Wind, The Cyras Townsend Brady 

Wheel of Life, The BUen Glasgow 

When Wilderness Was King Randall Parrith 

Where the Trail Divides WiUIMhbridge 

Where There's A Will Mar* Roberts Rinehort 

White Sster, The Marion Crawford 

Wind Before the Dawn, The DellH.Munger 

Window at the White Cat, The. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Winning of Barbara Worth, The. .Harold Bell Wright 

With Juliet in England Grace 8. Richmond 

With the Best Intentions Bruno Letting 

Woman in the Alcove, The. . .Anna Katharine Green 

Woman Haters, The Joseph C. Lincoln 

Woodcarver of lympus, The Mary B. Waller 

Woodfire in No. 3, The F. HopHnton Smith 

Wrecker, The Robert Louis Stetenton 

Younger Set, The Robert W. Chambers 

You Never Know Your Luck Gilbert Parker 



